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TURNERS. 

“ TURNERS” are a class of people, so called because 
they regularly take what they call a turn every Sun- 
day afternoon before dinner. They are a middle-aged 
order of men, married and unmarried; and you may 
always know them at a distance, even when they 
mingle in the crowds of the emptying churches, by their 
faces rendered rosy with the country air, their shoes 
somewhat dusty or muddy, and the breasts of their 
coats blown back over their shoulders, as if they were 
anxious to receive as much of the air as possibie. 
Your turner of the present year of God 1832, is a buck 
of the year of Grace 1898 or 9, and a mutioneer* of 
1820. He is confined all the week by some sedentary 
employment, to which he sits down every day regu- 
larly at ten o’clock—having first opened, with a neat 
and adroit jerk, the lowest button of his waistcoat— 
.ud from which he does not rise till four, after which 

e takes a constitutional walk till five. The arrear of 
»xercise and air, which has been gathering during the 
week, he pays off by one good “turn” on the Sunday 
afternoon, having first heard the furenoon sermon— 
or perhaps not—in some respectable church, such as 
St Giles’s, which always presents ample scope and verge 
enough for a great number of what may be called skir- 
mishing church-goers. Say he has been indulging a 
little on the Saturday night, in the lodgings of some 
friend, or in the Rainbow; perhaps a brother turner 
drops in upon him next forenoon, exactly out of time 
for sermon, and finds him, as the bells are just ring- 
ing in, beginning to reach his arms out of bed, and 
calling for breakfast. In one hour after that date, the 
two are seen dropping out at the bottom of the King’s 
Park, on the way to Portobello. We say no more. 
They return about four, and, falling into the ranks of 
the church-going people, may be singled out, secure as 
they think themselves, by the characteristics we have 
described. But we must look back to the turners and 
the turner system of thirty years since—a class, of 
course, who were the gay young men of the time of 
Deacon Brodie. 

Suppose the High Street of Edinburgh, on a Sunday 
forenoon, about that period—a fine summer Sunday— 
the sun throwing a deep black shade on the south side 
of the street, and brilliantly illuminating the north 
side ; the bells of St Giles’s just beginning to stagger 
to a cessation ; Dr Blair past in his gown ; only a few 
decent citizens, with their wives and children, remain- 
ing unchurched ; these evidently about to disappear 
off the street altogether. A small group of middle- 
aged respectable Lawnmarketeers, who have hitherto 
been standing at the Cross, as if intending to go into 
church themselves, begin to observe that the streets 
are getting so empty as to make ¢heir appearance a 
little conspicuous. When the bell ceases entirely, they 
start a little, as if taken by surprise, and, muttering 
something about being too late, psalms begun, and so 
forth, pull out their watches to see if they are exact 
with the town clock, cast a few affectedly careless 
glances around them, and then begin to sidle away in 


different directions, some apparently towards the Tron, 


others towards St Giles’s. They never reach those 
places, however. They are absorbed in closes and 
Stairs upon the way. In about half an hour, if yeu 
were stationed about the Meadow Walk, or Brunts- 
field Links, you weuld see the same figures come 
oozing out at different exits from the town, and meet 
at the Golf-house, or at the Cage, or other place of ren- 
dezvous, and then proceed, in full band, in the direc- 
tion of Currie or the Hunter’s Tryste. About one 
o'clock, Mr J— L—— might be seen cooling it through 


® See Journal, No. 14 


Straiton, in the midst of a slow procession of bellied 
men, his hat and wig perhaps borne aloft on the end 
of his stick, and a myriad of flies buzzing and hum- 
ming in the shape of a pennon, from behind his shin- 
ing pow. Perhaps Captain B——, of the town-guard, 
is of the set; he has a brother a farmer about Wood- 
houselee ; and they intend to call there, and be treated 
to a check of lamb, or something of that kind, with a 
glass of spirits and water, “ for really the day is very 
warm.” The talk is of Sir Ralph Abercromby and 
General Brune, and the Duke of York and the Texel ; 
or, more interesting subject still, the lest week’s pro- 
ceedings of the Edinburgh volunteers in the Links. 
These fat men, who not only sleep o’ nights, but al- 
m»st 0” days too, are all serjeants and corporals in the 
regiment, though, of course, they employ real veteran 
serjeants to run about planting the little flags to march 
by, and other matters of duty; it being as much as 
they can do to go through the regular business of the 
drill. 

“*Pon my honour,” says one, “it was too bad of 
Justice Clerk Hope to keep us so long upon the ground 
on Thursday. Two mortal hours. I thought I should 
have fainted with the fatigue and the heat together. 
I declare, when we all rushed afterwards into the Golf- 
house to get a draught of porter, I think I drank a 
whole bottle before ever I felt the taste of it. It was 
all spent upon the mere aridity of the soil.” 

“Tt was a terrible drill, indeed,” remarks another. 
“T heard Lieutenant Beveridge himself say, that he 
never knew one so fatiguing; Captain Jardine was 
quite at a loss to know what his Lordship meant. 
That hopping body, ———, who was my rear rank 
man, tramped down the heel of my shoe at the begin- 
ning of the drill, and I had to march all the time in 
that state: I thought I should have died of the pain 
of it.” 

“ But what do you think Lord Cathcart said of us,” 
asks another, “ after our last review ? Why, he said 
that with five hundred such troops he would not be 
afraid to meet the charge of three thousand French- 
men.” * 

The turners do not countenance newfangled flashy 
houses of entertainment, which spring up by the way- 
side every now and then, and, after a year or two, 
sink again into another state of existence. They are 
attached to old, small, permanent thatched ale-houses, 
kept by decent widow-women, whose husbands perished 
many years ago by the shooting of quarries, or other 
accidents, and who were then set up “in a way of do- 
ing” by subscription. With the snecks of the doors 
of such houses they are as familiar as with their own 
firesides. They enter the humble quiet abode, and in 
an easy friendly way step into the family apartment, 
where they find the widow compounding between God 
and Mammon (being unable to leave the house for 
church), by sitting in front of an extinct fire, with a 
large Bible open upon her knees, which she reads with 
one of the eyes of her spirit, while the other is cast 
backward and beneard, in reflection upon a reckoning 
there in progress. 

“ Well, Mrs Simpson, how are you the day? Very 
warm weather. When did you hear from your son 
William ? And how is John getting on now ?” 

“ Oh, sir,” answers the widow, “ William's still 
with the army in Hoiland ; but I heard frae him lately, 
and, thank Heaven, he keeps his health. John has 
been in the Hielands for mair than a year, and he's 


© This was said by diffsrent officers of every militia regiment 
raised durmg the French war. It was a pickled phrase for review- 
days, and, we need not remark, had little reference to the real me. 
rit of any particular corps of which it was said. 


now gardener to Mr M‘Scandlish of Dronascandlish— 
some gait about Badenoch, I think they ca’ it.” 

“ And is your dochter Jean still in her place with 
Mr Smith, in Edinburgh ?” 

“ Ou ay, sir; and she has got an addition of ten 
shillings a-year to her wages.” 

After some chat of this kind, the result of a sincere 
interest which the Messrs Turners take in the affairs 
of the widow once a-week, some undertoned communi- 
cations pass amongst them—whispers, and mutter. 
ings, and unsyllabled sounds—concerning neither they 
nor any other body knows what, but which at last 
take shape and language—“ Ay, a litile spirits and 
water ;” their minds, be it remarked, having been all 
alike made up upon the subject, without communica- 
tion, for the last two miles of the road, though nobody 
likes to pronounce the exact words till a certain trace 
of the general wish is mutually perceived through the 
hum of discussion. ‘‘ Ay,” at last says one aloud, af- 
ter the sounds have been advancing gradually to speech 
for a quarter of a minute, “a little spirits and water.” 
The widow parades the desired liquor, which is no 
sooner set upon the table, than they begin with re- 
newed vehemence to wipe their dewy foreheads, and 
remark upon the heat of the day, although for a mi- 
nute or two previously they had intermitted that em- 
ployment. As there is only a single tumbler, one who 
assumes the office of high priest of the stoup, presents 
a little of the fluid to his neighbour, who says, how- 
ever, with a disinterested air and hurried tone, “ Be 
doing yoursel’, Mr ——. be doing yoursel’—I'm in 
nae hurry”—though in secret he is all the time ab- 
solutely burning to be at it; and then, taking up the 
water, he says, “ Tell me when to stop,” and so pours 
the proper modicum of that less generous fluid upon 
the spirits already in the glass. ‘“‘ Hech, that’s re- 
freshing !” is the exclamation of each, as he sets down 
the empty rummer. “ We've had a long walk. 1 
dinna ken the time when I was so thirsty before.” 
“ Good whisky that,” says one; “ Clemie’s Wells, I 
suppose.” ‘‘ A wee thocht of a goo,”* says another, 
* but good whisky.” “ I thought,” says a third, tast- 
ing a little of it raw, with a very knowing air, and 
a peculiar compression of the lips, and shutting of the 
eyes, “‘ I thought it had a kind 0° fook.+ Where dye 
get this, mistress?” ‘“ Ou, I deal wi’ Mr Galloway, 
i’ the Bow-fit. We juist get ey the twa gallons as 
ither twa’s dune. He’s an ertro-o-rnar decent man, 
Mr Galloway.” They then enter into extensive con- 
versation with the widow about the improvements of 
the country-side, and the late deaths and marriages 
among the inhabitants. “ That's a fine new gate Mor- 
tonha’ is building.” Or, “ that’s an excellent crop of 
beare behind the house, Mrs Simpson.” Or, “‘ Mrs H. 
of C. has had a son lately, I hear.” Or whatever else. 
The object is to keep up an apparently interested talk, 
or what Haggart would have styled gammon, for the 
landlady, till they are fully gratified with liquor. Af- 
terwards they stroll back to town in a cool light way, 
with their sticks at the advance, and their lapels 
drifting far over their shoulders in the wind. 

Sometimes turners are very much annoyed by the 
weather. At setting out, they are by no means criti- 
cal about the sky. They hope for good weather so 
fondly, that they will hardly permit themselves to 
suppose that it can be any thing but fair. If either 
the sky, however, is overcast, or a few straggling 
drops from some passing cloud are felt upon the 
cheeks, then is it curious to observe how they coax, 
as it were, the powers of the air, and extract, like true 


® Gout— Fr. taste. 
+ This word, we suspect, is beyond even Dr Jamissoa. 
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philosophers, good out of evil. “ A little dull, 1 inting, building, and statuary ; but every thing was 
think: clouds high, though.” ‘‘ Draw to heat, I by direct instruction one man to another, 
think.” “ Likely clear up about twelve o'clock.” | almost in the manner of apprenticeship; and their 
“Only a few drops: good to lay the dust.” ‘ Too | marks used for writing were quite insufficient for com- 
much wind to be much rain.” “A little rain do much | municating specific instruction on any subject. Hence 
good: help to lay the wind.” Sometimes it is “the | we know nothing of their history but what is learned 
rain to lay the wind ;” sometimes “ the- wind to lay | fromthe Hebrews and Greeks, whose writings are some- 
the rain :” but there is always some conlitiation-odi times dimly illustrated by monuments and dubious in- 
ways some refuge. If the rain come seriously on | scriptions found in Egypt itself. With regard to all 
when they are, one mile out of town, “ Oh, | the other nations of antiquity, it is the same; what 
never mind; soon be at Mrs Thomson's.” Some- | even is known concerning them is known only from 
times, however, a traitor to the cause of turning re- | the books of the three nations we have mentioned. 
marks, as he contemplates the soaking .f his clothes, | Without these the whole world, for four thousand 
“It would have been better, perhaps, if we had been | years, would have been to us as if it had never been ; 
all at church yet ;” a sentiment that falls upon the | and concerning every people whom they have not men- 


poor company like ten additional bucketfuls. An- 
other, however, chancing to look up, says, cheerfully, 
learing in the west! We'll have a fine day yet.” 
When, again, all is joy; and Mrs Thomson's door is 
not being “ the house.” “A mere skiff, 
after all: nothing to speak of. The folk at Penny- 
culk 


are ing it, “There's a rainbow— 

it’s all wn with the umbrellas.” 
There is a certain class of turners, who have a par- 
nt for Leith Pier, as the object and goal 
“ A turn to the end of Leith Pier” used 


° 


at the rate of 
two knots and a half in the hour; and when they had 
reached the end of the pier, they would stand listlessly 
for a quarter of an hour, gazing over the parapet, and 
casting their minds, as it were, abroad upon the 
waters. This has long been a favourite walk, we sus- 
pect, among the turners; for we observe that in the 
acts passed in the reign of King William against Sab- 
bath-breaking, the Castlehill, the King’s Park, and 
Leith Pier, are the promenades particularly pointed 
out as most frequented by the public. Seles, then, 
how the race and order of turners have felt of late at 
seeing the end of the pier—or what had been the end 
from time immemorial—converted into a middle, by 

ion of the mole towards the Martello 
Tower! Was not that a matter for despair? A friend, 
who enters fully into the feelings and associations of 
“ the turners,” is of belief that they have not ac- 
knowledged the wooden addition as a part of pier 
proper ; just as some stately old government of the 
east of Europe might refuse to sanction a were | 
country made out of a province in the west, and whic 
poutonted to have a king of its own. They cannot 
away with this unseemly upstart thing, or piece of 
work, which has disturbed their souls with new and 
untoward ideas. In short, the novelty of the length- 
ened pier has destroyed all their comfort in this walk ; 
and while the managers of the work are congratulat- 
ing themselves and the public on its advantages for 
the harbour, they little think how much mischief it 
has occasioned among the TuRNERs. 


and to be partaken of at five. der used to drop 


The ish and provincial reader will, it is hoped, make some 
pameey oh the locality of this article: there is little reason to 


P 4 are to be found standing in the 
same relation waa places in and about every large town 
in the empire. The itors at the aume time hope that the bur- 

the article will be obvious 
of the turners 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON HISTORY. 
THE JEWS. 

Tuoven there were nearly as great a variety of na- 
tions in ancient times as in the present, there were 
much fewer who practised the art of reading and 
writing: hence the very names of most of them are 

ten, and what we know of the rest is derived 
only from the records which three celebrated nations 
have left of their own neighbourhoods, or of the places 
visited by their armies or merchants. The countries 
occupied by these three nations, the Hebrews, Greeks, 
and Romans (in ndent of that of the Egyptians, 
already noticed), lay at different points along the 
shores of an inland sea, and were neither large nor 
far removed from each other. When we look on the 
coast of the Mediterranean, at 
dwelt, we wonder that our whole ledge of the 
world for four sang! peas should be derived only 
from the inhabitants such inconsiderable spots. 
But it was in these spots only that means were in 
practice for transmitting the knowledge mired in 
one age to the people of another. Over all rest of 
the world, when a generation passed away, its labours 
and knowledge passed away with it: the knowledge 
of every man, however much he had done or learned, 
died when he died, and was lost to his successors ; 
hence the bulk of the people of antiquity never rose 
above the situation of savages. Among some of them 
there were indeed certain imperfect modes of writing ; 
but on account of their clumsiness, these took so much 
time to acquire even in their imperfections, that they 
could only be learned by a few, such as the priests, and 
were never diffused among the his was the 
case in Egypt, and, it is supposed, also in Persia and 
Chaldea, in all which countries, relics of some lame 
attempts at the use of letters are found on stones, and 
rocks, and in toinbs; but they contain, as far as they 
can be unriddled, only names, and circumstances serv- 

for dates, which would be utterly unintelligible 
without the light thrown on them by the writings of 
the three nations we have mentioned. The Egyptians 
had made considerable progress in sume arts, such as 


tioned (with a few exceptions), it isso now. We know 
nothing of them, not even of their existence; whole 
nations lived, flourished, and became extinct ; tongues 
and languages were formed, changed, and lost during 
several thousand years, without one step of the process 
having reached our ears ; solely because they were be- 
yond that circle which was known to the only nations 
who were acquainted with the art of writing. In the 
continent of North America there are now and then 
found relics of a people more civilized than any who 
have lived there for many ages; fortifications, it is 
said, have been discovered, which could only have been 

lanned by some degree of science ; and tools of excel- 
lent quality have been found in certain gold mines re- 
cently opened in Virginia; all of which are traces of 
the existence of a race of men now forgotten, and of 
whom the very name has perished ; it seems like be- 
lieving in a mystery to credit even their very exist- 
ence. Yet, had it not been for the solitary writings 
of the Hebrews, a like darkness would have overspread 
the memory of all the nations of our own continent for 
the first two thousand years of its existence; the 
Greeks rescued it from oblivion for the next thousand ; 
and the Romans only were added for another thousand, 
to preserve the memory of its nations from perishing. 

The Hebrews are the most ancient of these “ People 
of the Book,” and were descended from an Arabian 
shepherd of the name of Abraham, whose grandson, 
Jacob, and his children, emigrated into Egypt, where 
they settled, and became a numerous, though distirct, 
people. In their adopted country they received the 
name “ Hebrew,” or “ Foreigners,” and were at the 
beginning treated with much kindness, and had pecu- 
liar privileges, especially while under the protection 
of Joseph, who, as described in Scripture, was the ori- 
ginal cause of their migration. Agreeable to ancient 
patriarchal usages, the sons of Jacob became the heads 
of separate tribes, or clans, yet all adhering together 
in a general union of interests. From an early pe- 
riod, the descendants of Abraham, as we are told in 
the inspired writings, were selected by the Almighty 
for the purpose of establishing a religion much more 

ure than any prevalent in the ancient world, and 
intended as a typical precursor of that still purer faith 
which all civilized nations now profess. This is a 
most extraordinary fact in the history of the Hebrews, 
who, be it well remembered, were, from whatever 
cause, the only people in the early ages who had any 
conception of the nature and attributes of the true and 
unseen Gop. 

The rapid increase of the Hebrews in Egypt soon 
excited the jealousy of the masters of the country ; and, 
from being in high favour, their tribes gradually fell un- 
der the lash of power, and came to be treated as public 
slaves. From the description of their situation, which is 
given in Genesis, and the ve — to it after- 
wards in different of the Psalms, it appears 
that their tqumail masters viewed them with te 
kind of hatred, contempt, and fear, which are now in- 
spired by the negroes in the southern States of America, 
and by indeed, inevery country. Their sufferings 
were at last avenged by a direct interposition of Provi- 
dence, which visited their oppressors with successive 
plagues, storm, vermin, and pestilence, till every liv- 
ing and growing thing in the land of Egypt was threat- 
ened with destruction ; and the selfish rulers of the 
country were at last constrained by terror to release 
their injured bondsmen. The God of their fathers 
brought the Hebrews out of Egypt with a high hand 
and an outstretched arm; a branch of the Red Sea 
was dried up in order to aid their departure ; and the 

yptians, who attempted to pursue them, were over- 
whelmed in the returning waters, Even during their 
sojourn in the “ house of bondage,” the Hebrews seem 


to have cultivated a national learning, which rendered | 


them superior to their taskmasters ; for though Moses, 
their leader, had been trained in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians, he was obliged to have recourse to the elo- 
quence of his brother Aaron, the Levite (who had been 
educated after the manner of the Hebrews), on any oc- 
casion where it became necessary to 5 in public. 
The acquaintance with writing, besides, which is shown 
in the transactions of the Hebrew leaders, immediately 
on their taking command of their countrymen, is a 
feature not to be traced in any relics we have of 

tian knowledge ; the latter le seem to have paid 
more attention to the arts of life, which their wealth 
gave them the means and inducement to cultivate ; 
while the Hebrews, who were poor and opp ; 
sought relief in the recollection of an ancestry of whom 
they had just reason to be proud, and cultivated the use 
of letters, that they might be enabled to cherish their 
fame. One of the tribes was early set apart for sacred 
duties, and for preserving the records of their nation ; 
and their history is therefore complete and authentic, 


shedding a steady light om all the first ages of the 
world. 


After crossing the Red Sea (before Christ 1490 
the Hebrews passed into a desert country, parch 
rocky, and barren, with the purpose of j pe ¢ 
through it, to take possession of the fertile lnild w ich 
lay onwards to the north-west. In this sandy and 
trackless wilderness, their multitudes could neither 
have traced their way nor procured subsistence, with. 
out a continual miracle—the hand of God brought for 
them rivers of water out of the flinty rock ; rained 
manna, or bread, from_heaven ; and gave a pillar of 
cloud to direct their journeys through the day, and a 
pillar of fire by night. He delivered the tables of a 
moral law to Moses, their leader; and gave out a set 
of regulations for the ceremonies of worship, the esta. 
blishment of a separate order devoted to religion and 
learning, and for the civil government of the nation. 
They had thus a regular polity and written laws, when 
most other countries of the world knew only the law 
of the sword, or of savage animal superiority, _ 

The country which was allotted as a settlement to 
this people was at that time occupied by many nume. 
rous and warlike tribes, who grown strong in its 
fertile plains and vallies ; and the generation of the 
Hebrews, whose spirits had been tamed by the bondage 
of Egypt, was too timid to be willing to encounter such 
enemies. Their want of confidence in the arm which 
had hitherto protected them was punished by a so- 
journ in the wilderness of forty years, till the whole 
of hed dd, and toh 
the deserts. 

The contest of their successors with the Canaanites, 
the inhabitants of the country which they were to oc- 
cupy, was not of long duration. They defeated them 
one after another in rapid succession ; and the alarm 
which had deterred their fathers from making the at- 
tack was now transferred to their enemies, who feared 
The old we | said in the “weare 

n our own sight as before these sons of 
Anak ; hath the ans tee wh out of the land of 
Egypt to fall by the sword of this people?” But the 
new generation had a firmer confidence in the help 
which was promised them; and it was now the turn 
of their foes to shrink, insomuch that “their hearts 
melted, neither was their spirit in them any more, be- 
cause of the children of Israel.” (Before Christ 1450.) 

The Book of Judges exhibits the Hebrews in 
session of the Promised Land, but often forgetful in 
their prosperity of the God who had guided them 
through their Cepey a To punish their ingratitude, 
and remind them of their dependence on Heaven, they 
were obliged to maintain a continual struggle with the 
nations who surrounded them, for the fertile country 
which they occupied. They were at this time divided 
into two or three separate governments, each of which 
had at times a different judge, and sometimes fell 
oy under the arm of some powerful enemy. 
The instances of generous patriotism, of bravery, and 
of devout confidence in the God of their fathers, which 
are shown in the acts of several of the judges, render 
the record of their history one of the most interesting 
and romantic in the earth. Yet they were often re- 
duced to the greatest distress. ‘* Because of the Mi- 
dianites,” it is said, “ the Children of Israel made 
them dens in the mountains, caves, and strongholds ; 
and when Israel had sown, the people of the east 
came up against them, and destroyed the increase of 
the earth, till they left no sustenance for Israel, 
neither sheep, nor ox, nor ass—for they came up as 
the grasshoppers for multitude ; and the Children of 
Israel cried to the Lord.” From these calamities they 
were at times delivered by the devotion of some pas- 
toral soldier among their tribes. Their songs of re- 
joicing on such occasions still more pathetically tell 
the disturbed state of the country, and present the 
troubles of its inhabitants for three hundred years 
(before Christ 1427 to 1112), while they formed a re- 
public under their judges; but it is also a picture of 
the whole earth at that period: the Hebrews only bore 
a share of calamities, which fell much more severely 
upon others, in an age when regular government was 
unknown. It says much for this people, that in the 
midst of such a scene of unrest, they continued still to 
cultivate letters. The beautiful simplicity of the nar- 
ratives given concerning the heroes of their country is 
not to be equalled in any other remains of antiquity. 

The epoch of kings succeeded that of judges. The 
reign of Saul, their first monarch, though the pe ple 
were stronger being united, was gloomy and 
troubled. vid, who succeeded, was a soldier and a 
conqueror. He rendered the Hebrews formidable to 
the whole of their enemies, and gave them a regular 
and defensible position, expelling their old antagonists 
from every part of the country. He left an empire 

ful, respected, and strong; and, what was of us 
much importance, he selected from among his sons 4 
successor who was able to improve all these advan- 
tages, and to add to the progress which his country- 
men had already made in prosperity. Under Solo- 
mon, the name of the Hebrew government being alle 
to protect its subjects in other countries, the people 
and their king began to employ themselves in coni- 
merce. Their trade was at first engrafted on that of 
Tyre, a people speaking a similar language with them- 
selves, and like them, too (though certainly to 4 


smaller degree), acquainted with the art of writing. 
The commerce of the time of Solomon is the only por- 
tion of that part of the history of the Jews which is 


noticed in sacred writ, but there is no reason to sup- 
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_pose-that after his day it was discontinued. It was, 
no longer a matter of state; but the wealth 
of the country (which exposed it to continual pillage), 
aud the number of prosperous Hebrews who were 
found in all parts of the earth (it would be idle to say 
that these were all brought away as captives), render 
it probable that, from the splendid reign of this mo- 
narch, they always continued to be addicted to com- 
merce. It is indeed likely that they had been so be- 
fore his reign, and that Solomon merely took com- 
merce under the protection of the state; for there is 
no instance on record of any monarch all at once, and / 
successfully, creating a national trade. However this. 
may be, a greater contrast cannot be imagined than { 
between the troubles of the time of the judges (only 
one hundred years before), and the peace, security, 
and enjoyment of this reign. “And the king e 
silver to be in Jerusalem as stones; and cedars made 
he to be as sycamore trees that are in the vale for 
abundance: and Judah and Israel were many; as the 
sand which is by the sea-shore for multitude, eating, 
and drinking, and making merry.” The riches la- 
vished upon the temple, which was erected in his 
time, are still the wonder of the east and west; and 
though the building itself may now be rivalled in ex- 
teat by many of our parish churches, yet the gold, 
ivory, and other precious materials employed in its 
decoration, indicate a wealth which must, at that 
time, have been without a parallel. Both Solomon 
and David, his father, were men accomplished in 
learning, as well as in the arts of government; and 
the writings which they have left, if they show their 
own abilities, indicate not less a great attention to the 
cultivation of knowledge among the rest of the He- 
brews. That nation could neither have reared such 
men, nor treasured up their productions, had there 
not been many among them well qualified to relish, 
and even to imitate, such efforts. We do not here 
allude to the inspiration of these writings ; it is merely 
to their poetical beauties, and to the profound and 
ealm knowledge of mankind with which they abound, 
“beyond all Greek, beyond all Roman fame.” It is 
vain to look in all the long list of the kings of other 
nations for two such names as David and Solomon. 
After the death of Solomon, the country fell into 
the same divisions which had weakened it in the time 
of the judges. Each of the districts of North and 
South Israel were under a separate king, and they 
were exposed both to the attacks of their enemies and 
to quarrels with each other. Their history is a suc- 
eession of agitating conflicts for independence, and of 
unexpected and remarkable deliverances, of a similar 
nature to those of the earlier period, and they continued 
for about the same length of time (380 years) ; but they 
are marked by fewer of those traits of heroic devotion 
which distinguished the epoch of the judges. The back- 
slidings, errors, and misgovernment of their kings, is 
the chief and painful subject which is presented to us ; 
and though these are relieved at times by the appear- 
ance of such monarchs as Josiah, Jehoshaphat, and He- 
zekiah, yet the whole history of this period is overcast 
with the gloominess of progressive decline. By far the 
most delightful parts of it are those which relate to the 
lives of the Prophets, who were raised up at intervals. 
to warn the nation and its rulers of the fate which 
they incurred by forsaking the religion of their fa- 
thers. These inspired men sometimes sprung up from 
among the humblest classes of the community: one 
from ‘‘ the herdsmen of Tekoa,” another from “ plough- 
ing with twelve yoke of oxen ;” several were of the 
priestly order, and one (Isaiah) is said to have been of 
royal lineage ; but the works of all are marked with 
the same sacredness, force, and authority. They re- 
prehend theircountrymen, in the most eloquent strains, 
at one time for their idolatry, and at another for their 
hypocrisy ; and their indignation is expressed with the 
same freedom and dignity against the vices of the high- 
est and the lowest. It has become fashionable to trace 
the free spirit of our national tone of thinking to the 
historians and orators of Greece and Rome, which are 
taught in our schools ; but any one who looks into the 
writings of the Hebrew prophets, and sees the bold- 
ness and energy with which the humblest of them 
threatens the nobles and princes of his country, or 
chastises the vices of the nation around him, will re- 
mark the pedantry of seeking, in volumes known only 
to the learned, for an effect which may be traced to 
books whose strong and pathetic eloquence has long 
swayed the affections of every peasant of the country. 
There is no subtlety of reasoning, no sporting with 
ambiguities, in these writings; every thing is bold, 
decided, and powerful, appealing to great principles, 
and marked with high and energetic feelings. What 
a film of fancy-work are the metaphysical ingenuities 
ef Plato, compared with the firm, broad, and uncom- 
romising morality, the mild domestic charities, taught 
n the books of Psalms and Proverbs, or the pathetic 
and indignant remonstrances of the Prophets against 
the backslidings of the ‘ daughter of their people !” 
At the end of the epoch of the kings (about 600 
years before Christ), the land of Israel was swept by 
several powerful invaders, who carried off many thou- 
sands of the people into captivity. Little is known of 
the fate of those of the northern district, who are some- 
times sup to have been carried to India, some- 
times to Tartary ; but there are many interesting no- 
tices of the captives of Judah. They were carried to 
Babylon, a flat country intersected by rivers, to the 
eastward of their own. Here they seem to have been 


at wealth and distinction. Nothing, however, could 
overcome their regret at being torn from the coun 

of their ance.tors—a feeling which is expressed wi 
unrivalled beauty in the 137th Psalm, where the He- 
brew captive looks back mournfully to the mountains 
and brooks of Judah, as he hangs his harp on the wil- 
lows by the sluggish Euphrates, and refuses, with 
sorrow and scorn, to gratify his conquerors by sing- 
ing the celebrated songs of his country in a strange 
land. It is a farther proof of what we have said of 
the general intelligence and education of the Jews, 
that all the conquerors who carried them off granted 
them high privileges in their new countries. Alex- 
ander, it is said, made them equal with his own Mace- 
donians in the city which he founded ; Ptolemy con- 
ferred on them similar privileges. We find one cele- 
brated man of their nation (Daniel) chief minister of 
two successive monarchies. Hebrew generals more 
than once commanded the armies of Egypt; and the 
scattered notices of history present to us many of them 
in other public situations of im nce and trust. 

After 70 years (during which there is little account of 
the people who were left in the country), permission was 
given to some of thechief Hebrews of the captivity to re- 
turn with their people to Judea, and to establish there 
a government, conducted by their own countrymen, 
under the protection of the Persians. They were also 
allowed to rebuild the temple. Many families returned 
accordingly ; and the Hebrews from this period enjoyed, 
as tributaries of this powerful monarchy, a long peace 
of about 220 years, during which their country seems 
to have been quiet and prosperous. About 187 years 
before Christ, in consequence of their becoming in- 
volved in the quarrels of neighbouring powers, the 
were obliged to maintain a series of struggles in beh 
both of their religious and national independence, 
more fierce and prolo than we read of in almost 
any other nation. Ye are accustomed to admire 
the gallantry and perseverance of Wallace and of 
William Tell in behalf of their country; but Judas 
Maccabeus surpassed both, and with more brilliant suc- 
cess. The actions of one family of Jewish priests, be- 
longing to a town (Modin) of which the very site is 
unknown, might dignify the scutcheons of a whole 
aristocracy. Under them the Hebrews were again, 
for — reigns, an independent and even a powerful 
people. 

The empire of the Romans was now extending it- 
self to the east ; and that power being called in to aid 
the Hebrews on one occasion (about 70 years before 
Christ), seized the opportunity to establish its influence 
among them permanently. Their kings, the three 
Herods, and their other rulers, were now dependants 
of the emperor, and their country the tributary of 
Rome. But they were by this time a people scattered 
over the whole earth; their captivities and emigra- 
tions had taken them abroad, and their intelligence or 
knowledge had rendered them prosperous; so that, 
when, about 70 years after our Saviour’s birth, those 
who remained at home engaged in a rebellion against 
the Romans, and were slain in tens and hundreds of 
thousands at the capture of Jerusalem, the misfor- 
tune had no more effect in extinguishing the Jewish 
name than it would have now. 

As in the case of Egypt, already detailed, the coun- 
try of the Jews, now known chiefly by the name of 
Palestine, became a conquest of the Saracens, a half- 
civilized Arabian people, and the professors of Maho- 
medanism. Since that event it has been the seat of 
barbaric ignorance, and been little visited. Of the 
Jews themselves, few are found in their ancient ter- 
ritory, the nation being scattered over the face of the 
whole earth, yet in its misfortunes maintaining an in- 
dividuality so surprising as to be almost miraculous, 
and as if designed, according to the prophecies of the 
sacred writers, to be at some period restored to the be- 
loved Zion from which it has been banished. 


HUNTING ADVENTURES. 
Tue following anecdote is abridged from that clever 
periodical, the Monthly Magazine, of March 1831, 
where it is given upon the authority of a Danish 
writer. Whether true or not, it possesses a power and 
force of description altogether its own :— 

About three vears since, after a short residence in 
Mexico, I embarked for Guayaquil, in order to visit 
from thence the celebrated mountains of Quito. On 
arriving at Guayaquil, I found there two travellers, 
who were preparing to take the same route. These 
were Captain Wharton, an English naval officer, and 
a young midshipman, named Lincoln. The frigate 
which Wharton commanded had suffeced considerably 
in her voyage through the South Seas; and as it was 
now undergoing the necessary repairs, Wharton re- 
solved to devote some of his leisure time to visiting 
the forests and mountains of Quito. It was quickly 
agreed that we should make the journey together. 
found Wharton a frank and open-hearted man; and 
his young favourite, Lincoln, a youth of eighteen, had 
a handsome sun-burnt countenance, with an expres- 
sion of determined bravery. 

We set out on a fine clear morning, attended by my 
huntsman, Frank, and two Indians as guides. On 
beginning to ascend the mountain, the scenery became 
more enchanting at every step. The mighty Andes, 
like a vast amphitheatre, covered to their summits 
with poate forests, towsred aloft; the snow-crested 
Chimborazo reared its proud front; the terrific Coto- 


\eated with and many of them even arrived 


numerable other mountains, branching from the far- 
ae J Cordilleras, faded away in the distance. 
ith an involuntary shudder I entered the narrow 
path that leads into the magnificent forest. The 
monkeys leaped from branch to branch ; the paroquets 
chattered incessantly; and the eagles, from amidst 
the tall cypresses where they had built their nests, sent 
down a wild cry. The farther we advanced, new ob- 
jects presented themselves on every side: the stately 
8, with their broad sword-like leaves; the singu- 
soap-tree; the splendid mongolia; the tall wax- 
tree, the evergreen-oak, reared Ives proudly 
over the orange groves, with whose was 
blended the pr all perfume of the “aie 

Towards evening, our guides began to quicken their 
pace, and we hastened after them. In a short time 
they uttered a shout of joy, of which we quickly dis- 
covered the cause. By the light of a large fire, which 
was kindled in an open space of the forest, we descried 
a little Indian vi consisting of several huts 

on trunks of trees, and to which were ap- 
pended ladders of reeds. The Indian who was em- 
ployed in replenishing the fire, answered the cry of 
our guides in a similar tone; and, after a short con- 
ference, we were conducted into one of the huts, where 
we passed the night. 

Early in the morning we again resumed our way 
through the deep shade of the forest, and in due time 
> to enjoy a repast under a broad-leaved palm. 

e then continued to wind round Chimborazo’s 
wide base; but its snowy head no langer shone above 
us in clear brilliancy, for a dense fog was gradually 
gathering round it. Our guides looked anxiously to- 
wards it, and announced their apprehensions of a 
violent storm. We soon found that their fears were 
well-founded. The fog rapidly covered and obscured 
the whole of the mountain; the atmosphere was suf- 
focating, and yet so humid, that the steel-work of our 
watches was covered with rust, and the watches stopt. 
The river beside which we were travelling rushed 
down with still greater impetuosity; and from the 
clefts of the rocks which lay on the left of our path, 
were suddenly puediphianed small rivulets, that bore 
the roots of trees, and innumerable serpents, alung 
with them. These rivulets often came down so sud- 
denly and so violently, that we had great difficulty in 
preserving our footing. The thunder at length began 
to roll, and resounded through the mountainous passes. 
Then came the lightning, flash following flash—above, 
around, beneath—everywhere a sheet of fire. We 
sought a temporary shelter in a cleft of the rocks, 
whilst one of our guides hastened forward to seek a 
more secure asylum. In a short time he returned ; 
he had discovered a spacious cavern. We proceeded 
thither immediately, and with great difficulty, and not 
a little danger, at last got into it. 

The noise and raging of the storm continued with 
so much violence, that we could not hear the sound of 
our own voices. I had placed myself near the en- 
trance of the cave, and could observe, through the 
opening, which was straight and narrow, the singular 
scene without. The highest cedar-trees were struck 
down, or bent like reeds; monkeys and parrots lay 
strewed upon the ground, killed by the falling branches; 
the water had collected in the path we had just passed, 
and hurried along it like a mountain stream. When 
the storm had somewhat abated, our guides ventured 
out in order to ascertain if it were possible to continue 
our journey. The cave in which we had taken refuge 
was so extremely dark, that, if we moved a few paces 
from the entrance, we could not see an inch before us ; 
and we were debating as to the propriety of leaving it 
even before the Indians came back, when we suddenly 
heard a singular groaning or growling in the farther 
end of the cavern, which instantly fixed all our atten- 
tion. Wharton and myself listened anxiously ; but 
our daring and inconsiderate young friend, Lincoln, 
together with my huntsman, crept about upon their 
hands and knees, and endeavoured to discover, by 
groping, from whence the sound proceeded. They 
had not advanced far into the cavern, before we heard 
them utter an exclamation of surprise; and they re 
turned to us, each carrying in his arms an animal 
singularly marked, and about the size of a cat, seem- 
ingly of great strength and power. Wharton had 
scarcely glanced at them, when he exclaimed in con- 
sternation, *‘ Good God! we have come into the den 
of ——.” He was interrupted by a fearful ery of dis- 
may from our guides, who came rushing precipitately 
towards us, crying out, “ A tiger! a tiger !""—and, 
at the same time, with extraordinary rapidity, they 
climbed up a cedar-tree which stood at the entrance 
of the cave, and hid themselves among the branches. 

After the first sensation of horror and surprise, 
which rendered me motionless for a moment, had sub- 
sided, I grasped my fire-arms. Wharton had already 
regained his composure and self-possession ; and he 

led to us to assist him instantly in blocking up the 
mouth of the cave with an immense stone, which for- 
tunately lay near it. The sense of approaching dan- 
ger augmented our strength; for we now distinctly 
heard the grow! of the ferocious animal, and we were 
lost beyond redemption if it reached the entrance be- 
fore we eould get it closed. Ere this was done, we 
could distinctly see the tiger bounding towerds the 
spot, and stooping in order to creep into his den by 

@ narrow opening. At this fearful moment our 
exertions were successful, and the great stone kept 
the wild beast at bay. There was a small open space, 


paxi sent forth volumes of smoke and flame; and in- 


however, left between the top of the entrance snd the 
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stone, through which we could see the head of the ani- 
mal, illuminated by its glowing eyes, which it rolled, 


. glaring with fury, upon us. Its frightful roaring, too, 


penetrated to the depths of the cavern, and was an- 
swered by the hoarse growling of the cubs, which 
Lincoln and Frank had now tossed from them. Our 
ferocious enemy attempted first toremove the stone with 
his powerful claws, and then to push it with his head 
from its place; and these efforts proving abortive, 
served only to increase his wrath. He uttered a fright- 
ful howl, and his flaming eyes darted light into the 
darkness of our retreat. 

“ Now is the time to fire at him!” said Wharton, 
with his usual calmness; “ aim at his eyes; the ball 
will go through his brain, and we shall then have a 
chance to get rid of him.” ' 

Frank seized his double-barrelled gun, and Lincoln 
his pistols. The former placed the muzzle within a 
few inches of the tiger, and Lincoln did the same. At 
Wharton's command they both drew the triggers at 
the same moment, but no shot followed. The tiger, 
who seemed aware that the flash indicated an attack 
upon him, sprang, growling, from the entrance, but, 
feeling himself unhurt, immediately turned back again, 
and stationed himself in his former place. The powder 
in both pieces was wet; they therefore proceeded to 
draw the useless loading, whilst Wharton and myself 
hastened to seek our powder-flask. It was so ex- 
tremely dark that we were obliged to about the 
cave; and at last, coming in contact with the cubs, we 
neard a rustling noise, as if they were playing with 
some metal substance, which we soon discovered was 
the canister we were looking for. Most unfortunately, 
however, the animals had pushed off the lid with their 
claws, and the powder had been strewed over the damp 
earth, and rendered entirely useless. This discovery 
excited the greatest consternation. 

“ All is over now,” said Wharton; “ we have only 
to choose whether we shall die of hunger, or open the 
entrance to the blood-thirsty monster without, and so 
make a quicker end of the matter.” 

So saying, he placed himself close behind the stone 
which for the moment defended us, and looked un- 
dauntedly upon the lightning eyes of the tiger. Lin- 
coln raved and swore ; and Frank took a piece of strong 
cord from his pocket, and hastened to the farther end 


wf the cave, I knew not with what design. We soon, 


however, heard a low stifled groaning; and the tiger, 
who heard it also, became more restless and disturbed 
than ever. He went backwards and forwards before 
the entrance of the cave in the most wild and impe- 
tuous manner, then stood still, and, stretching out his 
neck in the direction of the forest, broke forth into a 
deafening howl. Our two Indian guides took advan- 
tage of this opportunity to discharge several arrows 
from the tree. He was struck more than once; but 
the light weapons bounded back harmless from his 
thick skin. At length, however, one of them struck 
him near the eye, and the arrow remained sticking in 
the wound. He now broke anew into the wildest fury, 
sprang at the tree, and tore it with his claws. But 
having at length succeeded in getting rid of the arrow, 
he became more calm, and laid himself down as before, 
in front of the cave. 

Frank now returned from the lower end of the den, 
and a glance shewed us what he had been doing. He 
had strangled the two cubs ; and before we were aware 
of his intention, he threw them through the opening 
to the tiger. No sooner did the animal perceive them 
than he gazed earnestly upon them, and began to ex- 
amine them closely, turning them cautiously from side 
to side. As soon as he aware that they were 
dead, he uttered so piercing a howl of sorrow, that we 
were obliged to put our hands to our ears. When I 
censured my huatsman for the rashness and cruelty of 
the action, I perceived, by his blunt and abrupt answers, 
thet he also lost all hope of rescue, and with it all 
sense of the ties between master and servant. 

The thunder had now ceased, and the storm had 
sunk to a gentle gale ; we could hear the songs of birds 
in the neighbouring forest, and the sun was streaming 
among the branches. The contrast only made our 
situation the more horrible. The tiger had laid him- 
self down beside his whelps. He was a beautiful ani- 
mal, of great size and strength, and his limbs being 
stretched out at their full length, displayed his im- 
mense power of muscle. All at once another roar was 
heard at a distance, and the tiger immediately rose 
and answered it with a mournful howl. At the same 
tant our Indi uttered a shriek, which announced 
that some new danger threatened us. A few moments 
confirmed our worst fears, for another tiger, not quite 
«9 large as the former, came rapidly towards the spot 
where we were. “ This enemy will prove more cruel 
than the other,” said Wharton, “for this is the fe- 


ng.” 

The howls which the tigress gave, when she had ex- 
amined the bodies of her cubs, surpassed every con- 
tiger mingled his mournful cries with her's. Suddenly 
her roaring was lowered to a hoarse growling, and we 
saw her anxiously stretch out her head, extend her 
nostrils, and look round, as if in search of the mur- 

her young. Her eyes quickly fell upon us, 
and she made a spring forward with the intention of 
safety. Perhaps she might 

e been enabled by her immense strength to push 
away the stone, had we not, with all our united = 
ald ts agninss ber. When she found that all ef- 


forts were fruitless, she approached the tiger, who lay 
stretched out beside his cubs, and he rose and joined 
in her hollow roaring. ‘They stood together for a few 
moments as if in consultation, and then suddenly went 
off at a rapid pace, and disappeared from our sight. 
Their howling died away in the distance, and then 
entirely ceased. We now began to entertain better 

of our condition ; but Wharton shook his head 
—* Do not flatter yourselves,” said he, “ with the be- 
lief that these animals will let us escape out of their 
sight till they have had,their revenge. The hours we 
have to live are numbered.” 

Nevertheless, there still appeared a chance of our 
rescue, for, to our surprise, we saw both our Indians 
standing before the entrance, and heard them call to 
us to seize the only possibility of flight, for that the 

i had gone round the height, possibly to seek an- 
me inlet to the cave. Inthe greatest haste the stone 
was pushed aside, and we stepped forth from what we had 
considered a living grave. Wharton was the last who 
left it ; he was unwilling to lose his double-barrelled 
gun, ahd stopped to take it up; the rest of us thought 
only of making our escape. We now heard cace more 
the roaring of the tigers, though at a distance ; and 
following the example of our gaides, we precipitately 
struck into a side path. From the number of roots 
and branches of trees with which the storm had strew- 
ed our way, and the slipperiness of the road, our flight 
was slow and difficult. 

We had proceeded thus for about a quarter of an 
hour, when we found that our way led along the edge 
of a rocky cliff with innumerable fissures. We had 
just entered upon it, when suddenly the Indians, who 
were before us, uttered one of their piercing shrieks, 
and we immediately became aware that the tigers were 
in pursuit of us. Urged by despair, we rushed to- 
wards one of the breaks or gulfs in our way, over 
which was thrown a bridge of reeds, that sprung up 
and down at every step, and could be trod with safety 
by the light foot of the Indians alone. Deep in the 
hollow below rushed an impetuous stream, and a 
thousand pointed and jagged rocks threatened de- 
struction on every side. Lincoln, my huntsman, and 
myself, passed over the chasm in safety ; but Wharton 
was still in the middle of the waving bridge, and en- 
deavouring to steady himself, when both the tigers 
were seen to issue from the adjoining forest; and the 
moment they descried us they bounded towards us 
with dreadful roarings. Meanwhile Wharton had 
nearly gained the safe side of the gulf, and we were 
all clambering up the rocky cliff except Lincoln, who 
remained at the reedy bridge to assist his friend to 
step upon firm ground. Wharton, though the ferocious 
animals were close upon him, never lost his courage 
or presence of mind. As soon as he had gained the 
edge of the cliff he knelt down, and, with his sword, 
divided the fastenings by which the bridge was at- 
tached to the rock. He expected that an effectual 
barrier would thus be put to the further progress of 
our pursuers ; but he was mistaken, for he had scarcely 
accomplished his task, when the tigress, without a 
moment's pause, rushed towards the chasm, and at- 
tempted to bound over it. It was a fearful sight to 
see the mighty animal for a moment in the air above 
the abyss; but her strength was not equal to the dis- 
tance—she fell into the gulf, and before she reached 
the bottom she was torn into a thousand pieces by the 
jagged points of the rocks. Her fate did not in the 
least dismay her companion ; he followed her with an 
immense spring, and reached the opposite side, but 
only with his fore claws; and thus he clung to the 
edge of the precipice, endeavouring to gain a footing. 
The Indians again uttered a wild shriek, as if all hope 
had been lost. But Wharton, who was nearest the 
edge of the rock, advanced courageously towards the 
tiger, and struck his sword into the animal’s breast. 

addened with pain, the furious beast collected all 
his strength, and fixing one of his hind legs upon the 
edge of the cliff, he seized Wharton by the thigh. 
That heroic man still preserved his fortitude ; he 
grasped the stem of a tree with his left hand, to steady 
and support himself, while with his right he wrenched, 
and violently turned the sword that was still in the 
breast of the tiger. All this was the work of an in- 
stant. The Indians, Frank, and myself, hastened to 
his assistance; but Lincoln, who was already at his 
side, had seized Wharton’s gun, which lay near upon 
the ground, and struck so powerful a blow with the 
butt end upon the head of the tiger, that the animal, 
stunned and overpowered, let go his hold, and fell 
back into the abyss. The unhappy Lincoln, however, 
had not calculated upon the force of his blow: he 
staggered forward, reeled upon the edge of the preci- 
pice, extended his hand to seize upon any thing to 
save himself—but in vain. For an instant he hovered 
over the gulf, and then fell into it, to rise no more. 

We gave vent to a shriek of horror—then for a few 
minutes there was a dead and awful silence. When 
we were able to revert to our own condition, I found 
Wharton lying insensible on the brink of the preci- 
pice. We examined his wound, and found that he 
was torn dreadfully. The Indians collected some 
herbs, the application of which s the bleeding, 
and we then aed up the mangled limb. It was now 
evening, and we were obliged to resolve upon passing 
the night under the shelter of some cleft in the rocks. 
The Indians made a fire to keep the wild beasts from 
our couch; but no sleep visited my eyes. I sat at 
Wharton's bed, and listened to his deep breathing. 
It became more and more hard and deep, and his hand 


taped violently, as if in convulsive movements. 

is consciousness had not returned, and in this situ. 
ation he passed the whole night. In the morning the 
Indians proposed to bear our wounded friend back to 
the village we had left the previous day. They plaited 
some strong branches together, and formed a bridge 
to repass the gulf. It was a mournful procession. On 
the way Wharton suddenly opened his eyes, but in. 
stantly closed them again, and lay as immovable as 
before. Towards evening we drew near our desti- 
nation; and our Indian friends, when they saw our 
situation, expressed the deepest sympathy; but the 
whole tribe assembled round us, and uttered piercing 
cries of grief when they learnt poor Lincoln's fate. 
Some hastened away in search of the body, and I re. 
mained with my wounded friend, who still lay insen. 
sible to every thing around him. Sleep at length 
overpowered me. Towards morning a song of lamen- 
tation and mourning aroused me—it was from the 
Indians, who were returning with Lincoln’s body. I 
hastened to meet them, but was glad to return back 
again, when my eyes fell upon the torn and lifeless 
body of our young companion. The Indians had laid 
him upon the tigers’ skins, which they had strewed 
with green boughs; and they now bore him to the 
burial-place of their tribe. 


DIGESTION. 
THE food being received into the stomach, is prepared 
fur assimilation with the body by digestion. This pro- 
cess—to borrow the words of an acute modern writer 
—taken jn its most general and most proper sense, 
may be defined the conversion of dead into living mat- 
ter; at all events, it is the conversion of dead animal 
and vegetable substances into an animalized fluid, 
qualified to enter into the current of the circulation, 
and then to become part and parcel of the living ma- 
chine. No other sfuid, not even milk from the living 
udder, can be poured into the blood-vessels without 
risk of life; and, therefore, we are authorised to con- 
clude, that the chyle (that is, the digested food) is a 
vitalized fluid, like the blood itself. 

There have been various opinions concerning the 
manner in which the digestive process is carried on. 
The ancients supposed that it was effected by heat ; 
and this opinion was formed from a consideration of 
the situation of the stomach, which they thought was 
in the hottest part of the body, being placed in the ca- 
vity of the abdomen, and surrounded by numerous soft 
organs. That heat acts as an auxiliary to digestion, 
is not to be doubted ; but it can never be considered 
as a principal agent in the process; for cold-blooded 
animals are known to digest their food sufficiently 
well to supply the wants of the machine ; their tempera- 
ture is but little higher than that of the atmosphere. 

Another idea was that of fermentation ; but the food 
does not remain a sufficient time in the stomach to 
allow of fermentation ; nay, if this process should take 
place, it would induce disease. The best founded 
theory is that of solution; that is, of solution through 
the means of a very peculiar solvent. Rbheaumur in- 
closed alimentary matter in tubes, which were pervious 
at both ends, and introduced them into the stomach of 
animals; when they were discharged, he found that 
the substances which he had inclosed in the tubes were 
so acted upon by the gastric juice as to become almost 
dissolved. Sometimes a part of the stomach itself has 
been found dissolved or digested after death ; but this 
phenomenon is rarely found in those who have died of 
any lingering malady; it usually occurs in such as die 
suddenly, and aie at the time immediately previous to 
th-ir death in good health; it is observable also, that 
in these cases it is always the upper portion of the 
stomach which disappears. The following interesting 
experiments, made by Dr Stevens, will show, in a very 
forcible manner, the effect of this peculiar process of 
solution. The first series which we shall describe was 
made upon a man who was in the habit of swallowing 
stones. Alimentary matter was introduced into hol- 
low silver spheres, divided into two cavities by a 
partition, and having a number of apertures on the 
surface, to allow the gastric juice to mix freely with the 
food. In one experiment a portion of meat was put 
into one of the cavities, and into the other a portion 
of fish: when the sphere was discharged, both the 
substances were found to have been acted = by the 
gastric juice, but more especially the fish. In another 
experiment, the Doctor wished to ascertain if the cook- 
ing of meat retarded its digestibility. For this purpose 
he introduced a quantity of boiled meat into one part 
of the sphere, and some roast into the other, when it 
was ascertained that the boiled meat was more dis- 
solved than the roast. The next discovery he wished 
to make was the comparative effect of this extraordi- 
nary solvent upon food previously masticated, and 
upon that which was swallowed whole. This experiment 
was conducted like the former, and the food, which 
was previously masticated, was more dissolved than 
the other. 

Finding that animal substances thus submitted to 
the action of the gastric juice were easily digested, he 
made many similar experiments on vegetables, which 
were also digested, but not so speedily as animal mat- 
ter. Inanimate substances not being so readily so- 
luble, he next inquired how far living animals were 
capable of resisting the aetion of the gastric juice. 

To ascertain this, he inclosed a leech in a sphere, ta 


ent its wounding the stomach. The man swal- 
Seed it, and, when voided, nothing was found in the 
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male, and she knows no pity for those who deprive her 


“*gphiere but a viscid black miasma, the undefined re- 
“mains of the di leech. 
* Dr Stevens, having no longer an opportunity of con- 
‘ducting his experiments on the man, had recourse to 
dogs and ruminating animals. Having previously 
weighed a quantity of animal and vegetable matter, he 
inclosed them in different ivory spheres, and made a 
dog swallow them. Some hours after this the dog was 
illed, and the animal food was found to be by far the 
most dissolved. The gastric juice of these animals has 
such a strong solvent power, that the ivory spheres 
‘which were employed were found to have been acted 
upon. He then made several experiments on herbi- 
vorous animals, by giving them animal and vegetable 
‘substances inclosed in different tubes. When these 
were discharged, the animal food had undergone no 
alteration ; while, on the contrary, there were no re- 
mains of the vegetable matter. 
These experiments plainly prove that digestion is 
’ by solution, in which process the gastric juice is the 
principal and general agent that acts upon the food, 
dissolves it, and combines with it previous to its pro- 
pulsion into the intestines, where the process of 
assimilation is further advanced. It also appears, 
from these experiments, that some animals can only 
digest vegetable substances, while others are only 
capable of digesting animal food—every species of 
animal having, in fact, its peculiar gastric juice.— 
New London Literary Gazette. 


SICILY.. 

_ Iw common apprehension, Sicily is a good place 
for the scene of a dark-blue romance about castles, and 
dukes, and priests, and daggers. Nobody knows any 
thing about the place; and the writers of fiction, 
presuming upon the public ignorance, have taken 
occasion to people it with a world of their ow.., which 
they might almost as well place in Great Britain, if it 
were not that they would be found out if they did. 
This is not right. Sicily has as good a right to be 
known for exactly what it is, and what it contains, as 
any place; and we therefore present the following 
account of it from the work of a recent and most 
intelligent traveller : * 

The island of Sicily, which lies in the Mediterranean 
Sea, at the most southerly extremity of Italy, pos- 
sesses a population of only a million and a half. 
The disproportion of nobles « great, there being 
in this small kingdom, exclusiveiy of the royal family, 
the archbishops, bishops, abbots, priors, and other 
church dignitaries, no sess than one hundred and 
twenty-seven prince., seventy-eight dukes, one hun- 
dred and forty marquises, with ts, barons, and 
knights almost innumerable. Many of these titles, 
however, never wore the honourable badges of 
power and trust, but simply marks of distinction, 
conferring little more than local importance, and 
bestowed by the crown for various services. The 
baronial peers alone possess any influence in the 
country, and are entitled to sit in the Upper House of 
Parliament. 

A few of the nobles attend to public affairs, and 
shew a considerable share of talent and sagacity ; but, 
from defective education, and from being deprived of 
the advantages of travelling, the majority have narrow 
and contracted ideas, which lead them to prefer the 
dissipation and the heartless pleasures of the capital, 
to rural, literary, or scientific pursuits. So far from 
enjoying the varied beauties of Sicilian landscape, their 
country excursions, called Villeggiature, are confined 
to a residence of about a month in spring and autumn, 
at a small distance from the great towns, where the 
time is passed in the usual routine of paying and 
receiving visits, in those monotonous assemblies called 
conversazioni, and in gambling. In their deportment 
they are obliging, affable, and attentive, though very 

, ceremonious. Those violations of truth and morality 

_ that so frequently cloud the brightest titles, may be 
attributed to the neglect of the domestic ties, to their 
indolence, and to the effects of bad example. 

In this elevated class the rights of primogeniture 

are so strictly exercised, that the eldest son alone is 

well provided for ; the others, being retainers for life, 

on a small pension, called “ Il piatto,” or dinner- 

cover, at the father’s or elder brother's. table, are 

driven to mean habits ; and, as they are not allowed 

to marry, and are generally deficient in military or 

civil enterprise, they abandon themselves to idleness, 
ice, and debauchery. 

here is also a class of nobility miserably poor, 

whose honours never had any patrimony annexed to 

them, and who are yet too vain to permit themselves 
or their progeny to engage in commercial or profes- 
sional undertakings; and it is this class that, by its 
misdeeds, has lowered the respectability of the whole 

Sicilian peerage. 

A pompous affectation of title is, indeed, the 
principal trait of the Sicilian character, and is as 
observable in the vain inscriptions which their public 
edifices, fountains, and statues display, as in the 
metaphoric superscriptions of letters in use among all 


* Memoirs descriptive of Sicily and its islands, inter- 
7 antiquarian and other notices. By Captain W. 
Smyth, R.N. London, 1824, 
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ustrious, and a letter to any gentleman scarcely 
ranking with an esquire in England, is addressed as 
pompously as to the first peer of the realm. 

Most of the nobles have a palace of their, own, 
which goes by their name ; but very few, if any, have 
an establishment sufficiently numerous to occupy the 
whole building, and many let even the “ apartamento 
nobile,” or second floor, restricting themselves to an 
inferior suite of rooms. They are proud of having a 
tall robust man as porter at the gate, decked out in 
more gorgeous livery than any of their other servants, 
with mustachios, a huge cocked bat and feather, broad 
cross-belt and hanger, and a large silver-headed cane. 

In Sicily every house is a palace, and every handi- 
craft a profession ; every respectable person is addressed 
as his Excellency, and even a servant on an errand 
is charged with an embassy. This attachment to 
ostentation is so inveterate, that the poorer nobility 
and gentry are penurious to an extreme in their 
domestic arrangements, and almost starve themselves 
to be able to appear abroad in the evening with an 
equipage, often mean, and calculated rather to indicate 
poverty than comfort. 

All the Fine Arts are at a very low ebb in Sicily, 
while the mechanics are idle, and have no notion of 
constant work. Although there is a manifest decay 
in the genius of their literature, some expressive 
sonnets and pastoral poems of merit, with a few 
works on jurisprudence, ethics, mineralogy, mathe- 
matics, natural philosophy, and archeology, however 

isguised in diffuse and inflated language, prove that 
talent has not fled from amongst them ; but statistics 
are neglected, and reviews, travels, romances, tales, 
plays, and other lively productions, are almost strangers 
to their press. Perhaps the custom of submitting 
manuscripts to the inspection of supervisors and 
censors, has contributed to clog the flights of fancy, 
and occasioned the suppression of many an elegant 
treatise; for even their “ Opusculi, Effemeridi, 
Notizie Letterarie,” and various other journals, have 
severally existed but for a short period. From the 
causes before enumerated, female readers are few, and 
writers of that sex unknown. Of private libraries 
there is a great dearth. Public libraries are numerous, 
though but little attended; and foreign authors, 
except a favoured few, (those principally German that 
have been translated,) are interdicted; for the least 
reference to freedom of opinion, in religion or politics, 
is sufficient to prohibit their introduction into the 
country. Scarcely any English works, except Young's 
Night Thoughts and Hervey’s Meditations, are in 
circulation. The names of Milton, Dryden, Pope, 
Thomson, Goldsmith, and other British bards, have 
barely pierced the gloomy atmosphere of Sicilian 
prejudice ; and even Shakespeare was only latterly 
introduced to public notice, by a ballet founded on 
Macbeth. Scott, Crabbe, Byron, and other ornaments 
of the present day, have found a few admirers; some 
of our new works on chemistry and medicine became 
known and esteemed, during the occupation of the 
island by the British troops, when many students were 
received as assistants into our military hospitals. 

Gambling seems to be still more universal than 
any other pursuit ; it is the inveterate vice of all ranks. 

Besides the riches of her mineral and vegetable 

roducts, Sicily boasts the finest fisheries in the 

editerranean Sea. There is a destructive method 
of fishing practised, called the Bilancella, in which 
two latine-rigged vessels, with a fresh breeze, drag 
an immense net by means of hawsers, which draws in 
every thing in its course. 

In eating, the Sicilians are generally temperate, 
though there are many exceptions; and when an 
entertainment is given, the guests are to taste 
of all the dishes, which are, stherefore, successively 
handed round by the servants, after having been carved. 
At the feasts of the great, the head of the table is 
opposite the door where the servants enter, and is 
appropriated to the most honoured of the company, 
while the dependants are ranged at the opposite end, 
around the family chaplain, who is, too often, the 
butt of the party. The meal commences with soup, 
which is followed by maccaroni, vegetables variously 
dressed, and shell-fish, called “ frutti di mare.” The 
table, during the changes, remains garnished with 
small plates of raw ham, anchovies, olives, and fresh 
figs, and melon when in season; then come bouilli, 
huge fish, made dishes, roast meats, salad, luscious 
pastry, and, lastly, fruit and coffee. Wine is plentiful 
drunk during the repast, sometimes accompanied with 
“ brindisi,” a kind of toast, expressed in an extem- 
poraneous complimentary couplet, ending with, and 
rhyming, either to the name of the guest, or that of 
the host ; and, latterly, the English custom of pledging 
has been frequently adopted. When the dessert is 
finished, every one rises with the ladies, a measure 
that contributes greatly to prevent excess. From the 
Jealousy of their government, they are deprived of that 
fertile topic of conversation, political discussion. The 
habit of pilfering at entertainments is a singular mean- 
ness, derived from the Romans, and still in full 
practice, as is also that of placing good wine at the 


ranks ; for even tradesmen address each other Most 


upper end of a table, and bad, or indifferent, = 
the dependants. The rage to excel in the size of fis 
for their grand entertainments, yet exists; and I have 
seen the late Prince of Butera, than whom nobody 
better understood good cheer, place a whole tunny, 
garnished round with mullet, like a leviathan, in the 
centre of his festive board. 

Besides the usual fare, snails, ink-fish, frogs, 
hawks, jackdaws, and small birds of every kind, are 
eaten ; but maccaroni, with cheese grated over it, is 
the standard and favourite dish of all classes ; and there 
are not a few, even of their public characters, 
renowned for their prowess in its attack; a kind of 
honour, corresponding to that enjoyed by our five and 
six bottle men. Their bread is very fine, and of good 
quality, with the sweetish seeds of the “ gingiolina,” 
an indigenous Sicilian plant, strewed over it. They 
eat a greater quantity of salads, fruit, pulse, and other 
vegetables, than, perhaps, would be wholesome, were 
they not qualified by numerous culinary ingredients, 
among which cinnamon and other spices, sugar, oil, 
and garlic, form a prominent feature. 

The usual drinks are light wines, lemonade, and 
orgeat; beer and tea they are strangers to, except 
medicinally. Iced creams are a favourite luxury, with 
which they daily regale themselves, besides drinking 
iced water at their meals, sometimes corrected by a 
few drops of “ zambi,” a spirit distilled from aniseed. 


AMERICAN ENTERPRISE. 

“THERE is perhaps nothing more difficult to an 
American traveller (continues Mr Fergusson, in his 
Notes on the United States and Canada) thau io assi 
their due and proper status to the places which - 
ms | visit on the Western Continent, where a mill 
and a few paltry stores or shops start, as it were by 
magic, into importance, and where he will hear of the 
busy transactions of men, carried on in villages or 
towns, which he may look for in vain upon his map. 
Buffaloe [a town at the east end of Lake Erie, eppo- 
site the Canadian frontier] was becoming a place of 
some importance in 1814, when it was burnt by the 
British in a hostile incursion, and would, in our old 
jog-trot part of the world, have been most probably 
thereby utterly extinguished, or thrown back for a 
long and indefinite period. Not so, however, here. 
A spirit of enterprise, which, without doubt, charac. 
terises the citizens of America, forbade the local ad- 
vantages of such a place to remain dormant. The 
town is now rapidly advancing in wealth and trade, 
full of bustling merchants, and stores amply provided 
with the products of every quarter of the globe. 
navigation of the great inland seas [Lakes Erie, On- 
tario, Superior, &c.], and of the Grand Canal [which, 
by means of the Hudson river, communicates with 
the Atlantic at New York] here uniting, must con- 
firm the prosperity of Buffaloe ; and the influx of emi- 
grants flowing through it, to secure the rich and vir- 
gin treasures of the western lands, is almost without 
example. At this time [about eighteen months ago] 
the numbers were such, that it required compulsory 
measures to clear the decks of the daily steamers upon 
Lake Erie. The population of Buffaloe (I believe) 
at this time is about 7000. Besides the rse of 
strangers common to the season, the town was par- 
ticularly crowded, during my visit, from the interest 
excited by the incorporation of a new bank, of which 
the shares were to be at this time apportioned, and 
being considered an extremely good investment, a 
downright scramble ensued for the stock. The capi- 
tal had been fixed by the State Legislature at 200,000 
dollars ; but in a few minutes a million and a half 
were subscribed, -— the greatest dis. ppointment ex- 
pressed by those who had failed to obtain shares, and 
many of whom had come a great d stance fur that 

urpose. The dividend was expected ut 7: 2¢ to reach 


0 per cent. 
“T took my departure this ing from Buffaloe, 
by the track- on the Erie Canal, for Rochester, a 


distance of 94 miles. Fare dollars, or 15s. 9d., 
three capital meals included. ese boats are much 
in use by travellers ; they are moderate in their 

comfortable, and well regulated. The cabins 


are provided with books and pamphlets, and the table. 


abundantly supplied with good cheer. The upper 
deck affords a p t promenade, with fine views of 
the country, though rather frequently interrupted b 
innumerable bri upon the canal, so near t deck 
that it is absolutely indispensable to descend upon ap- 
proaching them. The Erie Canal is undoubtedly a 
magnificent work, and reflects high credit upon those 
who planned it, and upon the legislature of the state 
= eo York, who have carried it into effect, within 
ort period of five years, at an expense of 8,000,000 
of dollars. It is the property of the state. The out- 
lay has been most judicious, and will produce large 
returns to the public exchequer, besides the incaleu- 
lable collateral advantages which it must confer upon 
the state. It has made a prosperous opening 
this spring. Upon the 23d of April, the collection of 
dues amounted to 4483 dollars, or about L.1200; and 
the average since has been about L.450 perday. The 
canal is 40 feet wide at top, 28 at bottom, ont 4 deep. 


The whole extent is 360 miles. Soon after leaving 


Buffaloe, my eye was attracted to a strange-looki 
barge, which proved to be a floating menagerie, 
I gave Jonathan credit for the idea. The great length 
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I dare say, a 
by judicious intervals in their visits, 
with a reasonable change of stock, it may to 
retain the charm of Another travelling es- 


i or towns. 
Lockport; 27 miles from Buffalo, has been ipidly 


—— for above an hour immured by the rock on 
ei 


ening 
and the 


canal, intending to prosecute the remainder of my 
journey to Albany by land. Rochester is well known, 
to all who take an interest in America, as a remark- 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
THE REV. ROBERT WALKER, 
Otherwise styled, THE WONDERFUL WALKER. 

Mr Worpsworts, the poet of the English Lakes, 
in the notes to his poetical volume styled “ Sonnets 
on the River Duddon,” gives a prose account of the 
Rev. Robert Walker, who acted for many years dur- 
ing the last century as curate of Seathwaite, in that 
part of the country. This person’s character and 
mode of life are so perfectly extraordinary, and afford 
a picture so truly grateful to the moral affections, that 
we have resolved to make room for it in our columns. 
In the year 1709, Robert Walker was born at 
Under-crag, in Seathwaite; he was the youngest of 
twelve children. His eldest brother, who inherited 
the small family estate, died at Under-crag, aged 
-ninety-four, being twenty-four years ater ine the 
subject of this memoir, who was Lorn of the same 
mother. Robert was a sickly infant; and, through 
his boyhood and youth continuing to be of delicate 
frame and tender health, it was deemed best, accord- 
ing to the country phrase, to breed him a scholar ; for 
it was not likely that he would be able to earn a live- 
lihood by bodily labour. At that period few of these 
dales were furnished with school-houses, the children 
being taught to read and write in the chapel; and in 
the same consecrated building, where he officiated for 
so many years both as preacher and schoolmaster, he 
himself received the rudiments of his education. In 
his youth he became schoolmaster at Lowes-water ; 
not being called upon, probably, in that situation, to 
teach more than reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
But, by the assistance of a “ gentleman” in the neigh- 
bourhood, he acquired, at leisure hours, a knowledge 
«f the classics, and became qualified for taking holy 
orders. U his ordination, he had the offer of two 
euracies ; the one, Torver, in the vale of Coniston— 
- the other, Seathwaite, in his native vale. The value 
of each was the same, viz. five pounds per annum : 
but the cure of Seathwaite having a cottage attached 
to it, as he wished to marry, he chose it in preference. 
‘Lhe young m on whom his affections were fixed, 
though in the condition of a domestic servant, had 
given promise, by her serious and modest deportment, 
and by her virtuous dispositions, that she was worthy 
to become the helpmate of a man entering upon a plan 
of life such as he had marked out for himself. By her 
os she had stored up a small sum of money, 
with which they began housekeeping. In 1735 or 
1736, he porte Mn his curacy; and, nineteen years 
afterwards, his situation is thus described, in some let- 
ters to be found in the Annual Register for 1760, from 

whieh the following is extracted :-— 

“ Coniston, July 26, 1754. 

“Sra—tI was 
about five or six miles from this place, where I met 
with a very striking object, and of a nature not very 
common. Going into a clergyman’s house (of whom 
I had frequently heard), I found him sitting at thie 
head of a long square table, such as is commonly used 
in this country by the lower class of , dressed 
in a coarse blue frock, trimmed with black horn but- 
feus; a checked shirt, a leathern strap about his neck 
4 a stock, a coarse apron, and a pair of great wooden- 
«oid shoes, plated with iron to e them (what 
we call clogs in shese parts), with a child upon his 
knee eating his breakfast; his wife, and the remainder 
of his children, were some of them employed in wait- 
fog op each other the rest in teasing and spinning 


‘| wool, at which trade he is a great proficient; and, 


iy sixteen, or thirty-two pounds weight, wu is 
back, and’on foot, seven or eight miles, it 
to the market, even in the depth of winter. I was 
not much surprised at all this, as you may possibly 
be, having heard a great deal of it related before. 
But I must confess myself astonished with the alac- 
rity and the good humour that appeared both in the 
clergyman and his wife, and more so at the sense 
and ingenuity of the clergyman himself.” * * 

Then follows a letter from another person, dated 
1755, from which an extract shall be given :-— 

“ By his frugality and good management, he keeps 
the wolf from the door, as we say ; and if he advances 
a little in the world, it is owing more to his own care 
than to any thing else he has to rely upon. I don’t 
find his inclination is running after further prefer- 
ment. Heis settled among the people, that are happ 
among themselves; and lives in the test unani- 
mity and friendship with them; and I believe the 
minister and people are exceedingly satisfied with 
each other; and indeed how sh they be dissatis- 
fied, when they have a person of so much worth and 
probity for their pastor ?—a man who, for his can- 
dour and meekness, his sober, chaste, and ‘virtuous 
conversation, his soundness in principle and practice, 
is an ornament to his profession, and an honour to 
the country he is in; and bear with me if I say, the 
plainness of his dress, the sanctity of his manners, the 
simplicity of his doctrine, and the vehemence of his 
expression, have a sort of resemblance to the pure 
practice of primitive Christianity.” 

We will now give his own account of himself, to be 
found in the same place : 

‘ The annual income of my chapel at present, as near 
as I can compute it, may amount to about L.17, 10s., 
of which is paid in cash, viz. L.5 from the bounty 
of Queen Anne, and L.5 from W. P. Esq. of P——, 
out of the annual rents, he being lord of the ma- 
nor, and L.3 from the several inhabitants of L——, 
settled upon the tenements as a rent-charge; the 
house and gardens I value at L.4 yearly, and not 
worth more; and I believe the surplice fees and vo- 
luntary contributions, one year with another, may be 
worth L.3; but as the inhabitants are few in num- 
ber, and the fees very low, this last-mentioned sum 
consists merely in free-will offeri 

“Tam situated greatly to my satisfaction with re- 
gard to the conduct and behaviour of my auditory, 
who not only live in the happy ignorance of the follies 
and vices of the age, but in mutual peace and good 
will with one another, and are seemingly (I hope 
really too) sincere Christians, and sound members of 
the established church, not one dissenter of any de- 
nomination being amongst them all. I got to the 
value of L.40 for my wife’s fortune, but had no real 
estate of my own, being the youngest son of twelve 
children, born of obscure mts; and though my 
income has been but small, and my family large, yet, 
by a providential blessing upon my own diligent en- 
deavours, the kindness of friends, and a cheap country 
to live in, we have always had the necessaries of life.” 

About the time when this was written, the Bishop 
of Chester recommended the scheme of joining the 
cu of Ulpha to the contiguous one of Seathwaite, 
and the nomination was offered to Mr Walker; but 
an unex difficulty arising, Mr W.., in a letter to 
the Bishop (a copy of which, in his own beautiful 
hand-writing, now lies before me), thus expresses him- 
self: “If he,” meaning the person in whom the dif- 
ficulty originated, “had suggested any such objection 
before, I should utterly have declined any attempt to 
the curacy of Ulpha; indeed, I was always appre- 
hensive it might be disagreeable to my auditory at 
Seathwaite, as they have been always accustomed to 
double duty, and the inhabitants of Ulpha despair of 
being able to sup a schoolmaster who is not curate 
there also; which suppressed all thoughts in me of 
serving them both.” 

And in a second letter to the Bishop he writes :— 

“ My Lorp—I have the fayour of yours of the Ist 
instant, and am exceedingly obliged on account of the 
Ulpha affair; if that curacy should lapse into your 
Lordship’s hands, I would beg leave rather to decline 
than embrace it; for the chapels of Seathwaite and 
Ulpha annexed together would be apt to cause a 
general discontent among the inhabitants of both 
places, by either thinking themselves slighted, being 
only served alternately, or neglected in the duty, or 
attributing it to covetousness in me; all which oeca- 
sions of murmuring I would willingly avoid.” And 
in concluding his former letter, he expresses a simi- 
lar sentiment wpon the same occasion, “ desiring, if 
it be possible, however, as much as in me lieth, to 
live peaceably with all men.” 

The year following, the curacy of Seathwaite was 
again augmented; and to effect this augmentation, 
fifty pounds had been advanced by himself; and in 
1769, lands were purchased with eight hundred 
pounds. Scanty as was his income, the frequent offer 
of much better benefices could not tempt Mr Walker 
to =~ a situation where he had been so long happy, 
with a consciousness of being useful. 

Besides being liberal in the education of his nume- 
rous family, he was even munificent in hospitality asa 
_ priest. ww Sunday were served upon the 

ng table, at which he has been deseribed sitting with 
a child u his knee, messes of broth, for the refresh- 
ment of of his congregation who came from @ 
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distance, and usually took their seats as 
own household, It seems scarcely possible that this 
custom could have commenced before the augmentation 
igh price was pai itor and 
his family, for this gratification ; Hey ent could 
ou | be provided by eosing one time the whole, 
perhaps, of their weekly wance of fresh animal 
3 consequently, for a succession of days, the table 
was covered with cold victuals only. His generosity 
in old age may be still further illustrated little 
circumstance ing to an orphan grandson, then 
ten years of age, which I find in a copy of a letter to 
one of his sons; he requests that half a guinea may be 
left for “little Robert’s pocket-money,” who was 
at school ; entrusting it to the care of a lady, who, as 
he says, “ may sometimes frustrate his squandering it 
away foolishly,” and promising to send him an equal 
allowance annually for the same purpose. The con- 
clusion of the same letter is so istic, that I 
cannot forbear to transcribe it. ‘ We,” meaning his 
wife and himself, “are in our wonted state of health, 
allowing for the hasty strides of old age knocking 
daily at our door, and threateningly telling us we are 
leave of our ancient cettage, and lie down in our last 
dormitory. Pray pardon my neglect to answer yours : 
let us hear sooner from you, to augment the mirth of 


of his 


the Christmas holidays. Wishing you all the pleasures 

of the approaching season, I am, son, with lasting 

sincerity, yours affectionately, R. W.” 
He loved old customs and and in some in- 


stances stuck to them to his own 3; for, having had 


a sum of money lodged in the hands of a neighbouring 


tradesman, when long course of time had raised the 
rate of interest, and more was offered, he refused to 
accept it; an act not difficult to one, who, while he 
was drawing seventeen pounds a-year from his curacy, 
declined, as we have seen, to add the profits of another 
small benefice to his own, lest he should be suspected 
of cupidity. From this vice he was utterly free; he 
made no charge for teaching school; such as could 
afford to pay, gave him what bord pleased. When 
very young, ng kept a diary of his expenses, how- 
ever trifling, the large amount, at the end of the year, 
surprised him; and from that time the rule of his life 
was to be economical, not avaricious. At his decease 
he left behind him no less a sum than L.2000, and 
such a sense of his various excellencies was prevalent 
in the country, that the epithet of WONDERFUL is to 
this day attached to his name. 

There is in the above sketch something so extra- 
ordinary as to uire further explanatory details. 
And to begin with his industry: Eight hours in each 
day, during five days in the week, and half of Satur- 
day, except when the labours of husbandry were urgent, 
he was occupied in teaching. His seat was within the 
rails of the altar ; the communion table was his desk ; 
and, like Shenstone’s schoolmistress, the master em- 
ployed himself at the spinning-wheel, while the chil- 
dren were repeating their lessons by his side. Every 
evening, after school-hours, if not more profitably 
engaged, he continued the same kind of labour, ex- 
changing, for the benefit of exercise, the small wheel. 
at which he had sat, for the large one on which woo 
is spun, the spinner stepping to and fro. Thus was 
the wheel constantly in readiness to prevent the waste 
of a moment’s time. Nor was his industry with the 
pen, when occasion called for it, less eager. Entrust- 
ed with extensive management of public and private 
affairs, he acted in his rustic neighbourhood as scrive- 
ner, writing out petitions, deeds of conveyance, wills, 
covenants, &c., with pecuniary gain to himself, and to 
the great benefit of his employers. These labours (at 
all 7 wean considerable) at one period of the year, viz. 
befween Christmas and Candlemas, when money 
transactions are settled in this country, were often so 
intense, that he passed great part of the night, and 
sometimes whole nights, at his desk. His garden alse 
was tilled by his own hand; he had a right of pas- 
turage upon the mountains for a few sheep and a 
couple of cows, which required his attendance; with 
this pastoral occupation, he joined the labours of hus- 
bandry upon a small scale, renting two or three acres 
in addition to his own less than one acre of glebe ; and 
the humblest drudgery which the cultivation of these 
fields required was performed by himself. 

He also assisted his neighbours in hay-making, and 
shearing their flocks, and in the performance of this 
latter service he was eminently dexterous. They in 
their turn complimented him with a present of a hay- 
cock or a fleece ; less as a recompence for this particu- 
lar service than as a general acknowledgment. The 
Sabbath was, in a strict sense, kept holy, the Sun- 
day evenings being devoted to reading the Scripture 
and family prayer. The principal festivals appointed 
by the church were also duly observed; but throngh 
every other day in the week, through every week in 
the year, he.was incessantly oceupied in work of hand 
or mind, not allowing a moment for recreation, exeept 
upon a Saturday afternoon, when he indulged himselt 
with a newspaper, or sometimes with a magazine. 
The frugality and temperance established in his house 
were as admirable as the industry. Nothing to which 
the name of luxury could be given was there known ; 
in the latter part of his life, indeed, when tea had 
been brought into almost general use, it was provided 
for visitors, and for such of his own family as returned 
occasionally to his roof, and had been accustomed to 
this ref t elsewhere; but neither he nor his 


of the canal, and the rich improving country which it 

} ‘tablishment lay near it, containing a grocer’s store, 
which must prove a considerable accommodation to 

families on the line of the i -_ distant from 

of perhaps 2000 inhabitants. The canal near this has 

been cut through the solid calcareous rock, for a dis- 

tance of five miles, to a depth of from 5 to 30 feet, and 

; still maintaining the general width of 40. At the ter- 
mination of this stupendous excavation are placed five 

double combined locks, of handsome solid masonry. 
The descent, I believe, is about 70 feet, and the scene 

approaching steadily to an abyss of a somewhat threat- 

| lee Presently, however, a halt takes place, 

utiful mechanism of the hydrostatic lad- 

der transports you in safety to the plains below. You 

have in fact descended the Falls of Niagara, for it is 

the same ridge which intersects Canada, and you are 

now upon the level of Ontario. Next day we reached 

the far-famed Rochester ; and here I took leave of the 
able instance of what may be done in the way of 
transition, and as exhibiting in its streets a perfect 
sample of the progress from stumps to steeples. It is 
, certainly an interesting place, and presents a busy 
; scene of manufacturing and commercial enterprise.” — 

Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. 


of this thrifty pair, their cottage contained a large 
store sented woollen and linen cloth, woven from 
ing. And it is remarkable 
that the pew in the chapel in which the family used 
to sit remained a few years ago neatly li with 
woollen cloth spun by the *s own hands. It is 
the only pew in the chapel so distinguished ; and I 
know of no other instance of his conformity to the 
delicate accommodations of modern times. The fuel 
of the house, like that of their neighbours, consisted 
of peat, procured from the mosses by their own labour. 
The lights by which in the winter evenings their 
work was were of their own manufacture, 
such as still continue to be used in these cottages; 
they are made of the pith of rushes dipped in any 
unctuous substance that the house affords. White 
tandles, as tallow candles are here called, were re- 
served to honour the Christmas festivals, and were, 
ps, produced upon no other occasions. Once 
a month, during the proper season, a sheep was drawn 
from Chale email ond the uso 
of the family; and a cow, towards the close of the 
r, was salted and dried, for winter provision ; the 
hide was tanned to furnish them with shoes. By 
these various this venerable cle 
reared a numerous family, not only preserving them, 
as he affectingly says, “ from wanting the necessaries 
of life,” but attorded them an unstinted education, 
and the means of raising themselves in society. 

It might have been concluded that no one could 
thus, as it were, have converted his body into a ma- 
chine of industry for the humblest uses, and kept his 
thoughts so frequently bent upon secular concerns, 
without grievous injury to the more precious parts of 
his nature. How could the powers of intellect thrive, 
or its graces be displayed, in the midst of circum- 
stances apparently so unfavourable, and where, to 
the direct cultivation of the mind, so small a portion 
of time was allotted? But, in this extraordinary 
man, things in their nature adverse were reconciled ; 
his conversation was remarkable, not only for being 
chaste and pure, but for the degree in which it was 
fervent and eloquent; his written style was correct, 
simple, and animated. Nor did his affections suffer 
more than his intellect; he was tenderly alive to all 
the duties of his pastoral office; the poor and needy 
“he never sent empty away”—the stranger was fed 
and ed in passing that unfrequented vale—the 
sick were visited. The feelings of humanity found 
further exercise among the distresses and em 
ments in the worldly estate of his neighbours, with 
which his talents for business made him acquainted ; 
and the disinterestedness, impartiality, and upright- 
ness which he maintained in the management of all 
affairs confided to him, were virtues seldom se 
in his own conscience from religious obligations. Nor 
could such conduct fail to remind those who witnessed 
it of a spirit nobler than law or custom; they felt 
convictions which, but for such intercourse, could not 
have been afforded, that, as in the practice of their 
pastor there was no guile, so in his faith there was 
nothing hollow; and we are warranted in believing, 
that, upon these occasions, selfishness, obstinacy, and 
discord, would often give way before the breathings 
of his good will and saintly integrity. It may be 

resumed also, while his humble tion were 
tening to the moral precepts which he delivered 
from the pulpit, and to the Christian exhortations, 
that they should love their neighbour as themselves, 
and do as they would be done unto, that peculiar effi- 
cacy was given to the preacher’s labours by recollec- 
tions in the minds of his congregation, that they were 
called upon to do no more than his own actions were 
daily setting before their eyes. 
he afternoon service in the chapel was less nume- 
rously attended than that of the morning, but by a 
more serious auditory; the lesson from the New 
Testament, on those occasions, was accompanied b 
Burkitt’s Commentaries. These lessons he read wi 
impassioned emphasis, frequently drawing tears from 
his hearers, and leaving a lasting impression upon 
their minds. His devotional feelings and the powers 
of his own mind were further exercised, along with 
those of his family, in perusing the Scriptures; not 
only on the Sunday evenings, but on every other 
evening, while the rest of the household were at work, 
some one of the children, and in her turn the servant, 
for the sake of practice in reading, or for instruction, 
read the Bible aloud ; and in this manner the whole 
was repeatedly gone through. That no common im- 
portance was attached to the observance of religious 
ordinances by his family, appears from the following 
memorandum by one.of his descendants, which I am 
tempted to insert at length, as it is characteristic, and 
somewhat curious :—“ There is a small chapel, in the 
county palatine of Lancaster, where a certain clergy- 
man has regularly officiated above sixty years, and a 
few months ago administered the sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper in the same, to a decent number of 
devout communicants. After the cle had re- 
ceived himself, the first company out of the assembly 
who approached the altar, and kneeled down to be 
partakers of the sacred elements, consisted of the par- 
son's wife, to whom he had been married upwards of 
sixty years; one son and his wife; four daughters, 
with her husband ; whose ages all added together 


their | tive distances from the 


amount to above 714 years. The several and respec- 
of each of their abodes to 
the chapel ress er communicated, will measure 
more than 1000 English miles. Though the nagration 
will appear surprising, it is without doubt a fact, that 
the same persons, exactly four years before, met at 
ve, and all joined in performance of the 


the same 
same venerable duty.” 
It would be un to omit, that, in the main- 


tenance of his virtues, he from 
the partner of his long life. She was equally strict in 
attending share of their joint less 
diligent in appropriate occupations. person 
who had been their servant latter 

of their lives, concluded the panegyric of her mis- 
she was no less excellent than 
her husband ; she was good to the poor, she was good 
to every thing!” He survived for a short time this 
virtuous companion. When she died, he ordered that 
her body should be borne to the grave by three of 
her daughters and one grandaughter; and when the 
corpse was lifted from the threshold, he insisted upon 
lending his aid, and feeling about, for he was 
almost blind, took hold of a napkin fixed to the coffin, 
and, as a bearer of the body, entered the chapel, a few 
~~ from the lowly parsonage. 

hata contrast does the life of this obscurely-seated, 
and, in point of worldly wealth, pip sae church- 
man, present to that of a Cardinal Wolsey ! 

**O ’tis a burthen, Cromwell, ’tis a burthen 
Too heavy for a man who hopes for heaven !” 


THE PERSECUTIONS OF GENIUS. 

Tue successful efforts of genius have not been more 
remarkable in the biography of eminent individuals, 
than the miseries which have often, during barbarous 
times, been endured by men of learning and scientific 
skill, through the ignorance of the very persons whom 
they intended to benefit. It is only, indeed, in the 
present age that we find the discoverers of new arts 
and sciences rewarded with the approbation of their 
fellows, if not with more substantial gifts; and in con- 
sidering what has from first to last been the amount 
of the cruel persecutions of the learned, the existing 
generation can hardly believe it credible that so much 
wanton abuse of power can have been exercised. On 
this subject of melancholy interest, D’Israeli, in his 
Curiosities of Literature, has collected a variety of 
striking particulars. “ Before the times of Galileo 
and Harvey (says this accurate writer), the world be- 
lieved in the diurnal immovability of the earth, and 
the stagnation of the blood; and for denying these, 
the one was persecuted, and the other ridiculed. The 
intelligence and virtue of Socrates were punished with 
death. Anaxagoras, when he attempted to propagate 
a just notion of the Supreme Being, was dragged to 
prison. Aristotle, after a long series of persecutions, 
swallowed poison. The great geometricians and che- 
mists, as Gerbert, Roger Bacon, and others, were 
abhorred as magicians. Virgilus, Bishop of Saltz- 
burg, having asserted that there existed antipodes, the 
Archbishop of Mentz declared him a heretic, and con- 

igned him to the flames ; and the Abbot Trithemius, 
who was fond of improving stenography, or the art of 
secret writing, having published some curious works 
on that subject, they were condemned, as works full 
of diabolical mysteries. Galileo was condemned at 
Rome publicly to disavow his sentiments regarding 
the motion of the earth, the truth of which must have 
been abundantly manifest : He was imprisoned in the 
Inquisition, and visited by Milton, who tells he was 
then poor and old. Cornelius Agrippa—a native of 
Cologne, and distinguished by turns as a soldier, phi- 
losopher, physician, chemist, — and writer, was 
believed to be a magician, and to be accompanied by a 
familiar spirit in the shape of a black dog—was so vio- 
lently persecuted that he was obliged to fly from place 
to place; the people beheld him as an object of horror, 
and not unfrequently, when he walked, he found the 
streets empty at his Ey roach: This ingenious man 
died in an hospital. nm Urban Grandier, another 
victim of the age, was led to the stake, a large fly 
settled on his head: a monk, who had heard that 
Beelzebub signifies in Hebrew the God of Flies, re- 
ported that he saw this spirit come to take possession 
of him. 

“ Even the learned themselves, who had not applied 
to natural philosophy, seem to have acted with the same 
feelings as the most ignorant; for when Albertus 
Magnus—an eminent philosopher of the thirteenth 
century—constructed an automaton, or curious piece 
of mechanism, which sent forth distinct vocal sounds, 
Thomas Aquinas (a celebrated theologian) imagined 
it to be the work of the devil, and struck it with his 
staff, which, to the mortification of the great Albert, 
annihilated the labour of thirty years. Descartes was 
horribly persecuted in Holland when he first published 
his opinions: Voetius, a person of influence, accused 
him of atheism, and had even projected in his mind to 
have this philosopher burnt at Utrecht in an extraor- 
dinary fire, which, kindled on an eminence, might be 
observed by the seven provinces. This persecution of 


science and genius lasted till the close of the seven- 
teenth century.” 


THE SCOTTISH COTTAR, 
Tue peasantry of Scotland have been long noted for 
the sizapticity and purity of thelr ax well 
for their sagacity and spirit of independence. Burns, 
in his “ Cottar’s Seterday Ni 
an exceedingly accurate d of their and 
manners, with which his birth and early life led him 
to be peculiarly well acquainted. Though still main- 
taining the greater of their ancient i 

the peasantry have 


have in most 
of their class, while their 


cient masters, the landed proprietors. The settlement 
of Irish emigrants has been another obvious cause in 
reducing the tone of the peasantry, and is one which, 


in all likelihood, in a certain of time, will leave 
no remnant of a class, which for ages has been an ob- 
ject of national boasting. 

There are few places in Scotland traversed by the 


tourist which can now offer a perfect specimen of the 
old Scottish peasant and his family, nearly the whole 
land having undergone a change as wonderful as it has 
been rapid. Perhaps, in the wilder parts of Ayrshire 
and Galloway, or in the secluded vales of Nithsdale, 
the “ cottar’s ha’” is to be found in a more primitive 
condition, as to its structure and inmates, than in any 
other of the country. The following picture of 
one of these rude residences, with the venerable rites 
of which it was often the scene, presented by Mr 
Cromek, in his “‘ Remains of Nithsdale and G y 
Song,” is extremely interesting, and may be given as 
a memorial of the former tion of our respected 
peasantry :— 

* On entering a neat thatched cottage, when past 
the partition or » a wide, far projecting chimney 

jiece, garnished with smoked meat, a eye. 

he fire, a good space removed from the end wall, and 
contained in a grate open all round. Behind this were 
benches stretching along the gable, for the use of the 
family as well as for all visitors. The cottar sire was 
placed on the left of the fire, removed from the bustle 
of housewifery. <A settee of oak, antiquely carved, and 
strewn with favourite texts of Scripture, was the good 
man’s seat, where he rested after the day’s fatigue, 
nursing and instructing his children. His lib 
shelf above him displayed his folio Bible, covered with 
rough calf-skin, wherein were regi his children’s 
names and hour of birth ; some histories of the old 
reforming worthies, the sacred books of his fathers, lay 
carefully adjusted and pretty much used ; and the acts 
and deeds of Scotland’s saviour, Wallace, and the im- 
mortal Bruce, were deemed worthy of —~ a place 
among the heroic divines who had won the heavenly 
crown of martyrdom. Above these were hung a broad 
sword and targe, the remains of ancient warfare, 
which happily the hand of peace had long to 
wield. From the same pin depended the kirn-cut of 
corn—the name given to the last handful of grain cut 
down on the harvest field—curiously braided and adorn- 
ed with ribbons. Beside him was his fowling-piece, 
which, before the enaction of game laws, supplied his 
family with venison and fowls in their season. At the 
end of the lang-settle was the window, which Sa 
a few panes of glass and two oaken boards, 
opened like shutters, for the admission of air. On the 
gudewife’s side appeared her articles of economy and 
thrift. A dresser, replenished with pewter plates, 
with a large meal chest of carved oak, extended along 
the side wall; bunches of hung from a loft or 
flooring, made of small wood or ryse, spread across the 
joisting, and covered with moor turf. The walls, 
white with lime, were garnished with dairy utensils 
(every cottar almost having one or two kye). At each 
side of the middle entry was a bed, sometimes of v: 
curious and ingenious workmanship, being posted wi 
oak, and lined with barley straw, finely and 
inwoven with thread ; these were remarkably warm 
and much valued. 

“ Family worship was performed evening; but 
on the Sabbath morning it was etended with peculiar 
solemnity. At that season all the family, and fre- 
quently some of the neighbours, nted themselves 
before the aged village apostle. He seated himself on 
the lang-settle, laying aside his bonnet and i 
His eldest child came submissively forward, and, un- 
clasping the Bible, placed it across his father's knees. 
After a few minutes of religious silence, he 
lifts his eyes over his family to mark if they are 
around him, and decorous. Opening the Bible he 
says—in a tone of simple and holy ness—‘ Let us 
reverently worship our God by singing the (eighth) 
Psalm.’ He reads it aloud ; then gives or recites line 
after line, leading the tune himself. The Martyrs is 
a chosen air, so called in honour of those men who 
yom a zeal worthy of the name, and perished in 
se ersecution.” All the family join in this exqui- 
sitely mournful tune till the sacred song is finished. 
A selected portion of Scripture is then read from the 
sublime soarings of Isaiah, or the solemn morality of 


Job. As the divine precepts of his Saviour are the 
sacred rules by which the good man shapes the con- 
duct of his children, Isaiah's fifty-third chapter, where 
the coming of the Redeemer is foretold, is the soul 
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‘ wife ever partook of it. The raiment worn by his 
family was comely and decent, but as simple as 
diet ; the home-spun materials were made up into ap- F 
rel by their own hands. At the time of the decease 
of living and style of thinking. .3 taste for ne- 
ments in dress, and a less sober ophem of manners, ; 
en down old distinctions 
deportation from the soil, and - 
in consequence of the 
modern practice of farming on a large scale with im- _ 
proved machinery, have tended to cast them loose on 
society, and make them totally regardless of their an- 
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lifting favourite of rustic devotion. It is read with an 


voice, accordant with the sub- 
the book, fall down 


His severity of church discipline relaxes in 
warm 


become 

May all 
before thee !’ 

Phere is not a more impressive scene than 

morn presents, when the wind is 

low, the summer’ sun newly risen, and all the flocks 

by the woods: how glo-’ 

to listen to the holy murmur of retired 

, and the distant chant of the cotturman’s 
spreading from hamlet and village !” 


STREETS. 
Tue people of Great Britain, who are so much accus- 
tomed to the use of certain comforts not known in 
other nations, that they are hardly aware of possessing 
any thing peculiar, do not sufficiently appreciate the 
comparative excellence of the pavement of their streets. 
Throughout the greater part of the Continent the 
streets are kept in an execrable condition. There are 
no water or gas pipes laid ;* no proper establishment 
of lamps; few or no common sewers, the whole li- 
quid refuse of the town flowing in the gutters; and, 
what is worst of all, no side pavements for foot passen- 
gers. When foreigners land in this our well-regulated 
island, the first thing which astonishes them is the side 
pavements, of which they had previously little or no 
knowledge. Bonaparte felt chagrined at the want of 
these comfortable appliances to the streets of Paris, and 
in some of his improvements attempted a piece of side 
pavement, which is esteemed one of the wonders of that 
city. It is somewhat remarkable that in the destroy- 
ed towns of Pompeii and H eum, there were 
side pavements, which shews that the invention is by 
n ject, in his His- 
tory of Tnstitutions and following 

“The public accommodations now so commonly 
found i every as so indis- 
pensably necessary, that they are gene: supposed 
to coeval with the. first erection ral ; 
yet, if we inquire into the antiquity of many of them, 
we shall find that some, of the most obvious utilit 
were not only unknown to the most splendid cnialk 
of ancient times, but are, in fact, comparatively mo- 
dern improvements. 

Among the first of all public conveniences is that of 
a facility of locomotion ; and hence we find that the 
Greeks and Romans paid particular attention to the 
construction of their roads. But it is somewhat sin- 
gular, that they were at the same time indifferent as 
to the state of their streets ; and although one might 
imagine that men would be more desirous of a good 
pavement in front of their houses, where they daily 
trod, than on highways which they could seldom have 
occasion to use, it is nevertheless certain that the 
streets of ancient Rome were only very partially 

ved during its most brilliant era, and are described 
by authors of that period as being filled with dirt. 

“Although the most minute accounts have been 
transmitted of the buildings in many of the Grecian 
cities, yet we hear nothing of the pavement of any of 
them : except, indeed, that the streets of Thebes were 
under the inspection of certain officers, whose duty it 
was to keep them in repair ; from which some persons 
have inferred that they were paved. 

The oldest pavement of which we have any account, 
in modern cities, is that of Cordova, in Spain, which 
was paved with stones so early as the middle of the 
ninth century, while under the dominion of the Moors, 
in the thirtieth year of the reign of the Caliph Abdul- 
rahman I1., who also caused water to be conveyed 
into the city in leaden pipes. 

Paris was the next to adopt this improvement; but 
it did not take there until the year 1184, on 
which occasion Rigord, the historian of Philip II., 
says, ‘that the name of the city was changed from 
Lutetia, by which it had been previously called on ac- 
count of its filthiness, to that of Paris the son of 
Priam.’ What connection there was between the 
esty and Priam does not appear; but he tells us that 
the king, standing one day at a window of his palace, 

remarking that the dirt thrown up by the carts 
produced a most noxious stench, resolved to remedy 
the nuisance by causing the streets to be paved. We 
may, indeed, conjecture how offensive ae must have 
previously been, from the circumstance that swine 
were constantly permitted to wallow in them, until a 
of the blood being killed by a fall from his 
= in consequence of a sow running between its 
legs, an order was issued that they should not in fu- 
tare be suffered in the streets. But against this the 
monks of the Al of St Anthony remonstrated 
strongly, insisting it was a want of respect to 
their patron to ba em his pigs from going wherever 
they pleased; and it was, in consequence, found ne- 


© Gas OF wee lately, manufactared at Braseds, ut ona 
by any evuntry wn. 


cessary to t them the exclusive privilege of wal- 

lowing in the mire without molestation, only requiring 

I | their necks. fathers to turn them out with about 
r necks. 

The streets of Londan were not paved in the 
eleventh century; nor is it certain at what time this 
improvement was first introduced. In 1090, Cheap- 
side was of such soft earth, that when the roof of Bow 
Church was blown off by a violent gale of wind, four 
of the beams, each twenty-six feet long, were so deeply 
buried in the street, that little more four feet re- 
mained above the surface. The first toll that we know 
of in England, for iring the highways, was ith- 
posed in the fourteenth century, during the reign of 
Edward III., for mending the road between St Giles’s 
Soe Temple Bar. It was not until 1417 that Holborn 

we) ogc though it was often impassable from its 
death oi f mud. Even during the reign of Henry VIII. 
of the peril as ‘very foul, and 

well for all the Ki bent hor 
foot, and with carriage and Smithfield was 
pavement until 161 In 1678, Commissioners of 
Sewers were appointed : but we learn from a procla- 
mation of the Lard Mayor, in the following year, that 
the paving and cleansing of the city were still much 
neglected, and, in fact, down to 1762, the streets of 
the metropolis were generally obstructed with stalls, 
sheds, sign-posts, and projections of various kinds. 
Each inhabitant paved before his own door, in such 
manner, and with such materials, as pride, poverty, 
or caprice might suggest : there were no flagged trot- 
toirs—the footway was ex to the carriage-road, 
except in some of the leading streets, where they were 
separated by a line of posts and chains, or by wooden 
paling. In that year the ‘ Westminster Paving Act’ 
passed, from which we may date all those improve- 
ments which have rendered London superior in clean- 
liness and accommodation for passengers to any other 


x in Europe. 
hey who are only accustomed to the pure air and 
clean streets of London, wiil scarcely believe that 


many large cities are even yet in a great measure des- 
titute of the convenience of water-closets. Madrid was 
without this improvement at a time when it was found 
by English navigators near the habitations of the 
savages of New Zealand, and most of the towns 
throughout Spain are still deficient in that respect. 
In the streets of Lisbon the filth is suffered to accu- 
mulate in heaps, which, in the summer months, are 
dried into dust and scattered <4 the wind, and in the 
winter are partially carried off by the rain ; hogs and 
unowned dogs are the only scavengers ; and, in some 
of the narrow lanes of the old town, the inhabitants 
are sup never to have seen the pavement. It is 
only a few years since the streets of Warsaw ceased 

eS he the common receptacle of every kind of dirt. 
Even those of the now elegant Berlin were never 
cleaned until about the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; and hog-sties were at that time to be found im- 
mediately under the windows. 

The pavement of the cities of Holland is superior 
to any other, both from being entirely composed of 
that kind of brick which we call clinkers, and from 
its being but little worn by carriages. The Dutch 
could scarcely be otherwise than cleanly, from the 
abundance of water in all the streets of their large | >Y. 
towns.” 

The streets of Edinburgh, which were formerly 
in an uncleanly condition, are now kept in the best 
order, through the exertions of the police, and the im- 
provement in manners in the inhabitants. The side 
pavement of this city, from the quantity of fine free- 
stone in the neighbourhood, is also excellent, and is, 
a+ du superior to that of any other town in the 
wor 


SONG. 
MINNIE TO HER SPINNIN’-WHEEL. 


By William Tennant, Esq. Author of “* Anster Fair,” §c. 


Birr on, birr on, my spinnin’-wheel ! 
Spin on, spin on, my birrin’-wheel ! 

e roofs and wa's are dash’t wi’ rain; 
The wind doth gow! at ilka pane; 
But here I sit fu’ warn and bn 
And care na for the blasts out-' 

Aye birrin’ at my spinnin’-w 3 


Birr on, birr on, my spinnin’-wheel ! 
Spin on, spin on, my birrin’-wheel ! 

‘ey, how the towslet tow comes down! 
Hey, how the wheel rins roun’ and roun’! 
Bev merrily, hey, the tirlin’ pirn 

Snaps wi its — teeth the yairn, 

Aye followin’ fast the birrin’-wheel ! 


Birr on, birr on, my spinnin’-wheel ! 


Spin on, rrin’-wheel ! 
Kate's day wit will soon be here, 
And she maun hae her pairt 0’ gear; 
‘The weaver's hands are toom wark ; 
He’s erying loud for sheet or sark, 
And fiytes you, lazy spinnin’ -wheel ! 


Birr on, birr on, my spinnin’-wheel! 
on, my birrin’-wheel ! 

aud aff, ye bairns! touch nae the rock ; 
b lay farrer aff, wee Jean and : 
For minnie is taskit and set to hae 
A braw linen wab ere sweet a 
WY birrin’ at her spinnin’ w 


Pirr on, birr on, my spinnm’-wheel 
pin on, spin on, my birrin’-wheel ! 
he roofs and wa's are dash't wil rain; 


> 


he wind doth gow! at ilka aes 
‘ut here I sit fu’ warm and 

nd care na for the Waste out 

ye at my spinnin’-wi 


>> 


, 
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COTTON TRADE. 


millions annually and three h 

are ex: 

are retained for home consum ‘This was 

cotton trade upon an average Years from 1034 
AN ITALIAN 

At Rochefort there is » convict, a native of whose 
nuity in w t have 
nished the Grimaldi himself with bandits scene 
pantomime, ‘Tits hero years the Turpin of Frakce, 
and was much dreaded by travellers. » thou; ty of 

ity. He some years ago un: alone to stop a diligence as it 

was 
w 

but of half a dozen of well-stuffed coats, fixed on poles, with for- 

midable » presented arms, and other ap ages well suited 

to inspire the travellers with terror. When t arrived, 

he ordered ihe then made the Stor and 


ight, and na resolute one, in 
he had on the skirts o' ‘ae » de- 


to ground oned them 
der, and on recei no y> a volley, and then attacked 
the manikins sword : of ane they met with but feeble 
heartily 's Statis. 
tics of 
tortoise-shell is an Indian ne’ called the 
Singa Chronieles —This Produetion, 


of the hi ha ved 
with the ease. The animal, now and defenceless, 
is set at » to re-enter its native element. If caught in the 
ensuing season, or at any oe ony ye period, it is asserted that the 

PPpy animal is subj a second ordeal of fire, rewardi 
its capturers this time, however with a very thin shell. This, 

true, shows more policy lerness in the method 
by it is a questionless proof, too, of 
tenacity of life in the animal, and must be accounted a 
very singular fact in natural history. 

USE OF FORKS 


it Holding his plate; a by usi 
ft as ick. the fork is a national cust om, om, cna = 
in the we ofthe fork at 
table. An affectation of the French usages in this respect seems 
now to be gaining ground in this country. 
MONSIEUR LE CHAT. 
Mr Shaw, an agent of one of the Fur Tradin 
many years in the interior of the North-West Territory, and 
was by the voyageurs called Monsieur Le Chat. On quitting the 
ndian country, he married a Canadian lady, by whom he had 
several children. Some after this event, one of his old fore. 
men, named Louis la Liberte, went to Montreal to spend the 
winter. He had heard of his old bourgeois’s marriage, and was 
anxious to see him. Mr Shaw was walking on the Champ de 
Mars with a couple of officers when La Liberte spied him. He im. 
mediately ran up, and seizing him by both hands, began as fol- 
lows :—‘‘ Ah, mon cher Monsieur Le Chat, comment vous portez- 
vous ?”—** Tres bien, Louison.”—‘‘ Et comment se porte Madame 
La » bien, Louison! elle est tres bien.”—** Et 
tous es Chatons ?” This was too much for Mr Shaw, who 
shortly, that kittens and all were weil, and, telling hi 
to to call at his house, turned away with his military friends, caving 
quite astonished the ptness of 
departure.—Ross Cox’s Adventures. 
FRANCE.—CHEAP LITERATURE. 
even more prevalent in Paris than 
in ; that is to say, literature of a particular class. I have 
now before me five prospectuses of works of this nature; the first 
is a collection of the principal historians, com comprising a Cu- 
= E. , Lingard, &c. beautifully printed, and illustrated by 
portraits; this is published in weekly volumes, contain- 
ing about two hundred pages each, at twelve sous, or we aggee ae 
volume ; the next comprises the complete works of Buffon, edited 
by Cuvier, and published in the same manner, and at the same 
wae the third is a translation of Sir Walter Scott’s works, publish- 
in the same manner, but at fifteen sous per volume; the fourth 
TY A ‘collection of the most celebrated voy: in every country, 
= a form two hundred volumes, in 1 » published in a 
at thirteen sous volume ; and the fifth com- 
rises an a selection of all the best authors in the French 
os » at twelve sous per volume; the whole are got up in a 
which would make them admissible to any library, while the 
pemnanemet mode of publication render them accessible to those to 
Cate pl Ls would be for ever forbidden fruit. In the 
L't de Charles XII. is comprised in 
one aed for aan , and his Siecles de Louis XIV. and Louis 
XV. in rhe of publications of this descri 
tion is m ith to the rising generation. 
Young poopie 8 — to a riate sixpence per week in this 
manner, instead of squandering te as formerly, feel at once the 
ing their own library accumulate around them, and 
shame, if they are not masters of its contents. Hence the mind is 
early stored with for thinking, and it is easy to ) give a 
ate on to the use of these when The 
education becomes every day more uni- 
a even those who at first opposed 
carried away by the strong current of opinion, 
are compelled (reluctantly, indeed, and not without some in- 
efforts to poison the springs of truth) to lend their assis- 
tance to the great Feerk.—New Monthly Mag. 
THE 
this to European ears, its real 
familiar even to the “ erudite 
few.” word itself bes compounaed of the Persian pai shaw,” 
or the shah's om. § and isa — memorial of the de tions 
which, x rus bestowed on his officers of 
state, ‘calling rg his feet, ee es, and ears. ,, Those en- 
trusted with domestic affairs were styled“ the ” the secret 
emissary was termed ‘‘ the ear ;” the tax-gatherer ‘* ‘tne hands ;" 
= warrior ‘ aaa 7” and the judge, as mouth-piece of the law, 
“* tongue of equit Of so remote an institution as this is the 
me of th Parkich Pashas, who, in their several cai 
jeneral, and Niner or Minister, are tely 
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ties of 
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ject. The family rise 
se 
knees, their heads to the groun 
: The good man, kneeling over his Bible, pours h : 
CON! 
si the trunks to Opened, Out Of which he took wha! : 
thought proper. He then said tothe trembling travellers—‘‘ Don’t 
be alarmed, gentlemen ; allow metotake what { require, Foi 
sure you, you have nothing to fear. his modern Rolando was 
: sentenced to hard labour for life in the galleys. It appeared on the } 
trial, that when the gendarmes went to scour the wood, they were 
not a little surprised te find half a dozen robbers who appeared ott 
— 
ber 
soner 
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| to res 
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because he places his fork upon the left side of his plate; a French- entire 
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